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MARY: 


PEGGY: 


*“,..and I looked him straight in the eye and said, “NO! “’ 


Boss or no boss, I just won't do it! Imagine him expecting a girl to use one 
piece of carbon paper 60 times! 


Hold on, Mary! If you weren’t new here, you'd know he’s not expecting too 
much. You see, we use nothing but Roytype Park Avenue Carbon Paper, and 
one sheet can be used not just 20 times, but up to 60 times, cleanly and clearly. 
Look, here’s proof... 








clear, and dist3 
copies will also 


This is the first copy made with a fresh sheet of 


Roytype Park Avenue Carbon Paper. See how sharp, 


inct 1% is. You'll find succeeding 
a 


be clean, crisp, and easy to read. 





Laboratory test No. 86502, issued July 13, 1943, by United States Testing Co., Inc. 
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Glory be! How is it possible? 

Well, Roytype Park Avenue is made by the Royal Typewriter Company. They 
have special machines that soak the ink right down into the paper fiber—deep- 
inking, they call it. Plus that, Park Avenue’s extension edge lets you reverse 
each sheet, top to bottom, so that all areas of the paper can be used. 

Isn’t it hard to get, these days? 

Not at all! It’s as easy as picking up your phone and calling your local Royal 
Typewriter Representative or Roytype dealer .’. . Hey, where are you going? 


I’m going in and see that smart boss of mine. And, lady, I’m going to eat crow! 











Carbon Papers and Ribbons 


SK your Roytype Representative now 
A about the many different carbon 
papers in the complete Roytype* line— 
one of which will exactly fit your needs. 
Ask him, too, about Roytype ribbons. 
They’re made from a formula which 
enables the ink actually to flow through 
the fabric into the used parts—thus con- 
stantly renewing life. 


Buy on the Coupon Plan 
By purchasing your carbon paper and rib- 
bons on the Coupon Plan, you obtain the 
following advantages: 
1. You save money due to the discount al- 
lowed. 
2. You can redeem the coupons as you need 
fresh supplies of carbon paper and ribbons. 
3. You do not have to keep excess stock on 
hand. 





ROYTYPE 


Carbon Papers and Ribbons 
made by the 


ROYAL 








TYPEWRITER oe | 


*Trade-mark Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 





Copr. 1944, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 
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CONSULT WITH YOUR DITTO 
BUSINESS SYSTEMS EXPERT 


A phone call to your local Ditto Business Systems 
specialist will make available, without obligation, the 
experience of a man who knows how Ditto will serve 
you best! Ditto Business Systems designers are thoroughly 
capable of creating and applying Ditto Business Systems 
to particular needs. The Ditto man in your vicinity will 
explain how Ditto can function in every phase of your 
operation— 


PRODUCTION ¢@ Save up to 36 hours getting orders 


into your shop! 


PURCHASING e Ger raw materials into your plant 10 


days faster! 
PAYROLL e@ All records from one single writing! 
ORDER-BILLING e@ Eliminate 90 per cent of all typing! 


lO 


budinedd SYM 





Write today for sample 
Ditto Systems 


DITTO, Inc., 699 S. Oakley Blvd. 
Chicago 12, Illinois 








Manufacturers of 
Business Machines and Supplies 


in Canada: Ditto of Canada, Lid., 
Toronto, Ont. 


* 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


* 
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2 CALCULATORS 
tn ONE... thats 


our MARCHANT / 


‘Marchant does the small-figure 
work faster... Marchant does the 
large-figure work faster! Before 
we saw Marchant’s new improve- 
ments, I used other equipment for 
the small figures, but now It’s All 


Marchant.”’ 
“RIGHT! 


@ “Insmall-figure work, like 
37 hrs. @ .95=35.15 


500 multiplications per 

hour with copied an- 

swers are easy, including 

5? allowance for 

contingencies. 

This beats any- 

thing we've ever 

had, and with far 

less operator 
fatigue.” 





Home Office: Ozkland 8, California, U.S, A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER’ 








Marchant Calculating Machine Company : 


$ 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERY WHERE | 





DATES AHEAD 


All dates are listed as scheduled at time 
of publication of this issue. Subsequent 
changes may be made. 


Meeting Dates of Controls 


May 
May 1—Chattanooga, Twin Cities 
May 2—Bridgeport 


May 8—Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee 


May 9—Baltimore, Birmingham, Quad 
Cities 

May 10—Dayton, Hartford, Philadel- 
phia, Toledo 

May 14—Kansas City 


May 15—Boston, Dallas, New Orleans, 
Springfield, Syracuse 


May 17—Los Angeles 
May 18—San Francisco 
May 19—Houston 
May 21—Pittsburgh 


May 22—Atlanta, Chicago, District of 
Columbia, Portland, St. Louis 


May 23—Indianapolis, Rochester, West- 
ern Michigan 


May 24—New York City, Seattle 
May 29—Detroit 
May 30—Louisville 


June 
June 5—Buffalo, Chattanooga, Twin 
Cities 
June 6—Bridgeport 
June 7—Philadelphia, Quad-Cities 
June 11—Kansas City 
June 12—Cincinnati, Cleveland 
June 13—Baltimore, Birmingham 


June 14—Dayton, Hartford, New York 
City, Toledo 


June 15—Portland 


June 19—Dallas, New Orleans, Pitts- 
burgh, Springfield, Syracuse 


June 21—Los Angeles, San Francisco 


June 26—Atlanta, Detroit, District of 
Columbia, Houston, St. Louis 


June 27—Indianapolis, Louisville, Roch- 
ester, Western Michigan 


June 28—Seattle 


Norte: No June meeting scheduled for 
Boston, Chicago and Milwaukee. 


‘Institute Activities ............ 246 
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We now occupy 
the entire twelfth floor 
of the McKinlock Building 















































in dhe 42 years of IAS 
ni ove ‘to the entire twelfth floor 
Building. 209 West Jackson 
ay “Boulevard, i in 1 the heart of downtown Chicago. 


' In these convenient, modern offices, the 





= “Welcome” mat will always be out for our many 
friends, whose cooperation has been so largely 


‘responsible for IAS growth and development. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, inc. 


A Correspondence School Since 1903 
209 WEST JACKSON BLVD. -« CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Introducing Our Authors 








With this issue “The Controller’ inaugurates 
a new feature in which each month it is planned 
to present pictures and brief biographical 
sketches of the contributors to the current is- 
sue. The editors feel that in. this way an addi- 
tional contact between reader and author will 
be established to the mutual benefit of each. 





MR. HUNT 


The word Douglas meant much even in the 
pre-war years when our air consciousness was 
already strong but by no means as advanced as 
it is in these days when block busters and com- 
mercial cargoes, international diplomats and the 
common man are all ferried through the skies 
on schedule. Much of that ferrying is in planes 
by Douglas. The vast operations of Douglas 
Aircraft Company, it can be understood, require 
extremely capable handling by the company’s 
top executives, one of whom is Mr. Hunt, its 
vice president and comptroller, who is the au- 
thor of the opening article in this issue of ‘““The 
Controller.” A graduate of Colorado college in 
1921 where he majored in economics, Mr. Hunt 
had a background of public accounting with 
Ernst & Ernst until March 1940 when he joined 
Douglas as comptroller. In May 1941, he was 
elected a director and the following February 
became a vice president. He is also serving as 








MR. KHEEL 


a member of the Executive Committee and of 
the Management Committee of the company. 
Mr. Hunt is the holder of membership certifi- 
cate number 2073 by virtue of election to the 
Controllers Institute of America in December, 
1941. 

Controllers and financial officers have had a 
long standing acquaintance with Mr. Kheel, 
who has discussed wage and salary stabilization 
for them frequently. Now serving as executive 
director of the National War Labor Board in 
Washington, Mr. Kheel was a practicing attor- 
ney in New York City before entering gov- 
ernment service. In 1942 he was named re- 
gional chairman of the Second Regional War 
Labor Board and he has also served the NWLB 
as assistant executive director and principal 
mediation officer. For approximatelv four years, 
Mr. Kheel served on the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in the Washington, Philadelphia, 
and New York offices. 


‘ 





MR. REETZ 


A combination of experience both in the pub- 
lic accounting field and with private industry, 
has given Mr. Reetz a varied but firm founda- 
tion for his present responsibilities as control- 
ler of Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chicago, a 
position he has held since 1940. Mr. Reetz is 
also a vice president and director of The Bas- 
sick Company, a subsidiary firm and is, at 
present, a director of the Chicago Control of 
the Controllers Institute of America and chair- 
man of the Control’s War Contracts Termina- 
tion Policy Committee. 

As to Mr. Nix, in addition to his important 
responsibilities as secretary and treasurer and a 
director of Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated, 
of Aurora, Illinois, he participates in many 
other activities. He is, for example, a director 
in a local investment house dealing in real 
estate paper and, for many years, has served on 
the local community chest board and, during 
the war, on the United War Fund Board. Ac- 
tive in the Methodist Church and the Rotary 
Club, he has also, for the past four years, been 
a member of the local Playground Commission 
which sponsors a ‘“Teen-Age Club.”” And some- 
where in this busy cycle, he has two hobbies 
which, he admits, “I ride as arduously as time 
and the war will permit; (1) raising roses; (2) 
color photography. Raising roses in itself would 
seem enough of a hobby but it naturally leads 
to recording their beauty in colored slides.” 

No less versatile is Mr. Nichols who grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1909 (B.A—cum 
laude) and who admits to a sturdy current 








MR. NIX 


interest in “over-age tennis and _backbreak- 
ing gardening.” For 16 years Mr. Nichols 
has been comptroller of General Electric Supply 
Corp., in Bridgeport and all of his 36 years 
have been identified with companies in the 
electrical field with the exception of service in 
World War I as a ist Lieutenant in the Army, 
P. S & T Division, General Staff. 

In 1939 he was awarded the McGraw Medal 
and purse “in recognition of his contribution to 
the wholesaling branch of the electrical indus- 
try through his comprehensive study of the 
cost of distributing electrical products and his 
supporting counsel to the Commodity Commit- 
tees of the National Electrical Wholesalers As- 
sociation.” He is still active in many of the 
NEWA’s committee activities. 

Holder of membership certificate number 
449 in The Institute, Mr. Nichols is chairman 
of its Committee on Postwar Controllership 
Problems for the second year, and a member of 
the Advisory Council, in addition to being 
chairman of a sub-committee on Redistribution 
of Surplus Materials and Equipment, and a 
member of the Committee on War Contract 
Termination Policies and Procedures, and the 
Committee: on Technical Information and Re- 
search. 

As the first president of the Connecticut 
Control, now the Bridgeport Control, Mr. 
Nichols served three terms, and he has also 
held high posts in the Connecticut Chapter of 
the American Statistical Association. 

Our contributors, it is evident, are masters of 
both erudition and versatility. They deserve 
this brief, modest salute. PAuL HAASE. 





MR. NICHOLS 
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, ° 
The prettiest picture a business executive 


can hang in his office... 





( If he wants to strengthen the position of his company in the competitive period ahead. ) 


| ree with the curve taking a power dive? That 
should make an executive happy? 

It should. It does. And it will... increasingly ...in the 
competitive period ahead. For this curve is a curve of 
non-productive costs. The costs which can strengthen or 
weaken your position in your industry. The costs which can 
broaden or narrow the market for your product ...make 
it do its part, or fail to do it, in helping turn America’s 
wanting power into buying power to maintain employ- 
ment and a high level of national income. 


Where can you look for cost reduction? 


Technical advances in manufacturing methods . . . further 
streamlining of factory production? No doubt. But man- 
agement with vision is looking to another and almost 
untapped source of savings! 

Where is it? In the best possible hiding place. In written 
systems of control. In paper-work procedures that have 
grown up by improvisation and temporary expedience. In 
writing methods whose only excuse is, “We’ve always done 
it this way.” In form designs that waste time, hide facts. 


Multiple savings 


When you get into written systems of control, you find 
that the direct savings that can be effected . . . in the 


cost of finished records ... are, in themselves, substan- 
tial. But more important, these savings multiply them- 
selves throughout your office and factory. For written 
pieces of paper start, stop and control every business 
operation. They can permit waste—or prevent it. 


Where you can look for helg 


The Standard Register Company, through its broad experi- 
ence, unusual facilities and sound techniques, has helped 
effect savings up to five and six figures for hundreds of 
leading companies, large and small. Our approach fol- 
lows a practical, step-by-step formula of Paper-work Sim- 
plification that analyzes systems of control, simplifies 
burdensome paper work and streamlines manpower, ma- 
chine and material wastes out of business functions. This 
plan gets at the facts and arrives at the answers in a 
minimum of time. And without upsetting office routine. 


ving FULL INFORMATION, WRITE, TODAY. 

Ask for ovr new informative folder, * ‘A New 
Frontier in Business,"" together with sample 
Formcroft Digest and outline of over 50 spe- 
cific cases of cost saving through scientific 
form and system improvement.. Or ask for 
@ representative to call and discuss your 
problems, 


@®eee0ee0e 
®eeee 





THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Pacific Coast: 





Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Cx 
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Ledttortal Comment 


The Stuff of Which Controllership Is Made: 


testa of the happenings, discussions, prob- 
lems and plans in the field of controllership, in 
just one selected month in each of the past eleven years, 
constitutes a remarkable picture of controllership’s ad- 
vances in that period, and indicates clearly the wide 
range of controllership interests. There are set forth 
here the highlights of discussions in the month of May, 
in each year since 1934. It is a fast moving panorama. 

May, 1934: In that issue of this magazine, there was 
discussed in these columns the procedures to be fol- 
lowed under T.D. 4422, on depreciation allowances, a 
decision which affected every company whose claim 
for depreciation allowance was $50,000 or more... . . 
A sample form of indemnity contract, for Securities 
Act use, was presented. .... The cost of entrepeneur 
service was discussed. 

May, 1935: The sources from which qualified con- 
trollers are recruited were analyzed. “Schools and 
schooling alone cannot produce controllers. Experi- 
ence and judgment, in addition to training, are needed.” 
. . . . Reference was made to the vast machinery to be 
set up to handle unemployment insurance, by both 
government and industry..... The question was 
raised whether a mark of professional authority should 
be bestowed on controllers, a special designation which 
would indicate either their membership in the Con- 
trollers Institute of America, or their professional 
status. Thomas A. Cureton, of Tampa, Florida, a mem- 
ber, was one of the advocates of this step; Daniel J. 
Hennessy also endorsed it..... Additional light 
thrown on the workings of the Securities Exchange Act. 

May, 1936: Should controllers be elected by, stock- 
holders, was asked. “Responsibility for the safe con- 
duct of business in the United States long ago became 
so burdensome and its shouldering became such an im- 
mense job that it got out of hand, so far as public ac- 
countants and auditors are concerned, and gravitated 
back where it seems to belong—into the hands of man- 
agement. The right hand of management is the control- 
ler, hence the controller’s phenomenal growth in impor- 
tance in the American business picture.” .. . . Func- 
tions of controller and public auditor may not be 
merged, Washington authorities—the Securities and 
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Exchange Commission—announced in an important 
decision... Trends in published financial state- 
ments were analyzed... .. 

May, 1937: The controller must be an economist of 
a Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney advocates 
federal incorporation of business concerns. .. . . The 
undistributed earnings tax was analyzed. 

May, 1938: The value of frequent exchange of in- 
formation and opinions among controllers was em- 


phasized: .... Shall corporations’ annual reports be 
made public relations documents? . . . . The Institute 
passed the 1,000 mark in membership... . . Liabili- 
ties under the Vinson Act discussed. ... . Distinction 


between capital and revenue is primary problem of 
accounting, says Professor Thomas H. Sanders, of Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Administration, in a 
paper prepared for meeting of. controllers. .... 
Treasury allows use of production basis in computing 
allowable depreciation. 

May, 1939: “The Controllers Institute of America 
has become a positive force in national thinking,” 
Henry ) Perry. ..s <; Last-In, First-Out inventorying 
takes care of wide fluctuations, says a memorandum 
submitted to the Treasury Department by the Control- 
lers Institute of America..... Training the next 
generation of controllers is discussed... . . Program 
for outside check of inventories presented, to accom- 
plish desired result by means of existing practice and 
at minimum expense..... Control of inventory 
closely tied in with control of entire business. ... . 
Progress in enforcement of Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 analyzed. 

May, 1940: Controllers, to be rated in the highest 
class by executives of their companies, should have 
“perspective, organizing ability, managerial skill, ini- 
tiative, and power of expression.” . . . . The educa- 
tional program of the Controllers Institute of America 
was referred to as one of the most important activities 
of the organization... .. The annual report of a 
company is merely the best judgment of the manage 
ment, independently checked, John M. Hancock 
pointed out. He was then chairman of the Committee 
on Stock List of the New York Stock Exchange. ..- - 
Securities and Exchange Commission now administer- 
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ing six laws, “in effort to cure financial evils,” a repre- 

sentative of the Commission pointed out... . . John 

Haskell, Vice-President of the New York Stock Ex- 

change, reported the results of a study made by the 

Exchange, as follows: 

(1) That Boards of Directors of an increasing number of 
companies are taking an active interest in the selection of 
the controller. 

(2) That responsibilities of controllers are being defined in 
an increasing number of instances by Boards of Directors, 
or in By-Laws. 

(3) That controllers are being required by a small number of 
companies to attach their signatures to published financial 
statements. 


Announcement was made of forthcoming publica- 
tion by The Institute of a book, “Controllership: Its 
Functions and Technique.” 

May, 1941: Certificates of non-reimbursement were 
in the limelight. The procedure to obtain them is too 
complex, business men complained. .. . . There were 
references to the “defense” program... . . “Whose 
Balance Sheet Is It’’ was the title of a paper by Victor 
H. Stempf, C.P.A. The conclusion was that it is the 
company’s, that the controller should prepare it, and 
the public accountant check it... . . “Financing De- 
fense” was discussed by W. Randolf Burgess, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Vice-President of National City Bank of New 
ae, Simple headings for balance sheet 
items were set forth, as published by the Eastman 
Kodak Company in a specially prepared balance sheet 
for easy reading by its employees... ... The next 
steps in providing social security were described by 
John J. Corson, Director of the Bureau of Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance, Washington, D. C. He told 
of proposed amendments of the Social Security Act. 
.... The question was raised, can a single set of 
books serve both management and government, by 
Herman A. Papenfoth, of the Trumbull Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Plainville, Connecticut. His an- 
swet was in the negative..... 

May, 1942: The country was then at war. This was a 
special war problems issue. New problems for solu- 
tion by controllers had presented themselves... . . 
Protection of records in air raids was discussed... . . 
Forms covering requests for priorities were analyzed. 
.... System of material allocation complicated and 
productive of delays... . . Simplification and unifica- 
tion of government questionnaires demanded... . . 
Postwar planning came to the fore... .. John A. 
Donaldson, of Butler Bros., Chicago, spoke of control- 
leship and some of the current management prob- 
lems... . . Misunderstandings and errors in govern- 
ment contracting were aired by E. W. Bell, Chief of the 
Audit Division of the Comptroller General’s office. 
How to obtain prompt payments from the government 
was discussed. . . . . Sixteen things for controllers to 
do when their companies undertake war contracts were 
set forth by F. W. Kilduff, Assistant Professor of Ac- 
counting of New York University... .. A mone- 
lary program was described by Professor Walter E. 
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Spahr of New York University, “A Program f6r War 
and for the Years to Follow,” in eight-point monetary 
program. .... The general counsel of the OPA, Mr. 
David Ginsburg, described standards for control of 
prices under the price control Act... .. The new fi- 
nancial reporting forms of the OPA were discussed 
by William W. Werntz, Chief Accountant of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 

May, 1943: Plans for the withholding of sums from 
wages, by employers, to pay individual income taxes, 
had been developed, to take effect on July 1, 1943. 
Employers were to act as collectors and custodians. 
Details of the plans were prepared by the Treasury De- 
partment and Congress on the basis of information ob- 
tained for them, at their request, by the Controllers 
Institute of America, through a questionnaire addressed 
to the entire membership, as to the workability of the 
proposal. Responses from controllers were overwhelm- 
ingly in the affirmative... .. Suggestion made that 
business concerns report promptly to their stockhold- 
ers the effect that settlements made under renegotia- 
tions will have on operating figures and company 
financial pictures... . . There was a discussion of un- 
employment compensation rates, sizes of funds, ex- 
perience rating and the like, after the war... .. The 
general relief provisions of the excess profits tax 
section of the Revenue Act, Section 722, were analyzed 
by Alger B. Chapman, Tax Attorney, of Alvord & Al- 
vord, and others... .. Cancellation of war contracts 
and its attendant problems came into the picture. A 
uniform cancellation clause was advocated by Dundas 
Peacock, Chairman of The Institute’s Committee on 
War Contract Termination Policies and Procedures. 
.... Transition to the 48-hour work week was dis- 
cussed by Verl L. Elliott of the Atlantic Refining Com- 


a Problems of wage stabilization were ana- 
a 

May, 1944: On the eve of the invasion of France. 
Next moves in economic field studied... . . New rec- 
ommendations concerning amerdments of the Federal 
Revenue Act were sought from controllers. .... “The 


progress of government controls of business enterprise 
has been measured by the increasing utilization of ac- 
counting,” said Professor Thomas H. Sanders, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, in an ar- 
ticle, “Government by Accounting Principles” in the 
spring number of Harvard Business Review. ‘Varieties 
of accounting practice indulged in by private business 
are not necessarily objectionable,” he observed. ‘‘Such 
variety is healthier than a dead level of uniformity,” he 
added... . . The postwar balance sheet was discussed 
by Clarence Francis, of General Foods Corporation. 
Ten assets and ten liabilities listed... . . Full em- 
ployment discussions come into the picture. .... Other 
postwar problems aired. 

IT Is MARVELOUS THAT CONTROLLERS, MERE HUMAN 
BEINGS AFTER ALL, STAND UP UNDER THESE STRAINS AS 


WELL AS THEY DO. 
A. R. T. 











On a 


This New Building Isolated A Danger- 
ous Fire Hazard, And Paid For Itself 
In Three Years By Reducing Fire 
Insurance Costs 60%. It Was Occu- 
pied With No Production Holdup. 


ONSTANT dangers to the plant 
were the spray booths, dip tanks, 

and high temperature ovens in the 
main building...dangers that were 
reflected in the high fire insurance rate. 
At our recommendation, our client iso- 
lated this part of his operation in a 
new fire-resistive building, reducing 
the insurance premium so drastically 
that it paid for itself in three years! And 
all without losing a day’s production. 
That kind of “imaginative engineer- 
ing” is another plus of Marsh & MSLen- 
nan service...one that costs you nothing. 


A new Building 





SILVER 
PLATTER 


We urge you to use it whenever you plan 
alterations or additions in plant layout. 

As your insurance broker we seek only to 
further your interests ... working with the 
insurance companies best suited to your 
needs. For complete information, write or 
telephone the nearest office listed below. 


Established in 1871 
INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE 
Chicago New York 
Boston Detroit San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis Los Angeles 
Washington St. Louis Seattle 
Buffalo Cleveland Duluth : 
Phoenix Columbus Indianapolis 
Portland saigubtiiapinesietigiia Milwaukee 
London Montreal Vancouver 

















Regarding the subject that has been as- 
signed to me, “The Contribution of Con- 
trollership to the War’, I would like to 
say first, and speaking personally, that it 
has been little enough. Speaking again 
from my personal viewpoint, I feel that 
the contribution to the war on the part of 
any person at home within the United 
States of America has been little enough. 
I go home to a warm home and to well- 
cooked food and to a bath and to a bed. 
These boys that we have sent abroad do 
not go home at all, and they spend their 
nights in fifty-bed rooms in barracks, in 
tents or in foxholes. We go home to our 
mothers and fathers, wives and children, 
and they go to dust and mud and wounds 
and death. 

America has done a great job in this 
war. It has done a much bigger job mili- 
tarily and production-wise than in the last 
war. It is three times or more as big, there 
are three times as many men in the Army, 
three times as many men abroad, five or 
six times or more in amount of produc- 
tion. 

This production has been to save lives 
—insofar as steel, aluminum or mag- 
nesium can be used as offensive weapons, 
they may and in fact do save lives. Our 
casualties in this war have been held as 
small as they are, due largely to the re- 
solve of high military officers that ma- 
teriel shall be used before men are ruth- 
lessly thrown in to but cut down. Our 
military leaders have had behind them 
the enthusiastic and successful producing 
back-country of this United States. 

We have produced a great deal more 
materiel during this war, but we have also 
produced better materiel. Speaking first 
of airplanes, which I know, we have 
made in this war many airplanes of all 
types, and they have been used on all 
fronts. We have made more airplanes 
than anybody else. During the last war 
there were no American airplanes, or 
substantially no American airplanes, ever 
used on the front. We used French air- 
planes, United States-built “Jennies,” 
some other training models, and the 
highly-touted DeHaviland-4, the Liberty, 
but even that wasn’t such a good ship 
after all of its build-up. In this war we 
have built full ranges of successful ships 
from the North American Mustang to 
the Boeing B-29 and the Douglas C-54. 

We have built in this war heavier type 
guns that are successful, and I believe 
that all in all they are as good or better 
than any. This is also different from the 
last war. As far as I know, there were no 
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American guns of heavier calibre on the 
front then; again, the guns used by the 
American Army were made by the 
French. We have in this war made tanks, 
ships, shells, and all of the other miscel- 
laneous supplies and materiel. We have 
made them in big quantities, and pecu- 
liarly enough, we have been able to sup- 
ply a domestic economy, using as much of 
most things as it does in peacetime—in 
some things much more than in peace- 
time. It is a wonderful country to do this, 
and parenthetically, isn’t it too bad that 
we are unable to find peacetime economic 
arrangements that will allow production 
for peacetime use in something approach- 
ing this same scale, so that the share 
farmer in Mississippi may have plumbing 
in his house, and the New York needle 
worker a decent apartment with perhaps 
a little bit of grass? 

It was not very long before the first 
World War that this country really be- 
gan to find out how to make things in 
quantities. Manufacturing people, and by 
that I mean the workmen from the bench, 
had grown into managerial jobs, and 
they, I believe, saw production as a mat- 
ter of being pressed ahead by hard work 
and long hours, each knowing the me- 
chanics of the bench job from which he 
had grown. Then men with a fresh view- 
point began to come along, applying 
what were in the early days scoffed at as 
efficiency methods. 
Taylor came into the field with the rather 
simple approach that if production opera- 
tions were broken down and studied in 
little pieces, with corrections and im- 
provements made in each of these little 
pieces, when they were added back to- 
gether the whole would be much im- 
proved. Probably the result of his work 
and that of others like him has brought 
an acceleration of production that is at 
least equal to the acceleration due to 
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greater supply of automatic or semi-auto- 
matic machinery. 

The first really large scale production 
in this country, from which we have all 
learned, is that of the automobile indus- 
try. These men applied all of the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of Taylor and 
others, and in addition were able to use 
straight line production methods against 
a large volume. They carried the division 
of labor to its greatest extent, with a 
workman screwing on one nut at a par- 
ticular point in a car day after day. He of 
course became expert in this function and 
did it faster than the man who mixed it 
in with other assignments. This division 
of labor has been carried to a point 
where, in practically all manufacturing 
operations, the assignment of each ordi- 
nary worker is a very simple thing, and 
the teaching of his job is a very simple 
thing. Women have come into the air- 
craft industry with no mechanical training 
or no mechanical experience and fitted in 
very well where the jobs were not too 
heavy. 

“PAPER” FoR RESULTS 


The results of these manufacturing 
methods is today’s “paper mill.” This 
term is generally used in a critical sense, 
of course, but I doubt if it is proper. The 
reason there is so much paper is that the 
division of labor is great and jobs are 
being carefully assigned. The basis of 
successful production is having the right 
job assignment given to the right man at 
the right time with the right instructions. 
If all of these things fit, the completed 
airplane or tank or ship is quickly made, 
but if they don’t fit, they aren’t made at 
all. The result is a flood of paper, but the 
results also are much increased airplane 
pounds per worker hour and much in- 
creased ship and tank pounds per worker 
hour. We of course want to eliminate all 
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In the course of this paper, which he presented before the March 15 meeting 
of the Los Angeles Control, Mr. Hunt reflects on the role of modern controller- 
ship, declaring in his concluding paragraphs that controllers are “members of a_ | 
great profession which should, through careful and liberal thinking, contribute 
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the individual employees working in these corporations. .... Perhaps through 
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craft Company, Inc.,-Santa Monica, California. 
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useless routines, but we do not want to go 
back to the trial-and-error methods of the 
earlier days. Even if we wished it we 
could not. We are in a “spaghetti era,” 
with the worker being led, not pushed. 

As system has come into production it 
has brought the accounting departments 
and the production departments nearer to- 
gether. The system we have talked of is 
literally ‘“‘right down the alley’ of the 
forward-looking accountant. This is his 
job-system. He has been able to help the 
production man with his systematic job 
descriptions. I say forward-looking be- 
cause this does not apply to the account- 
ant or bookkeeper who carries on only a 
historical recording task. At Douglas 
many of our men have gone from the 
Comptroller's Division into the Produc- 
tion Divisions, and the change in their 
jobs has been surprisingly little. At one 
major plant, half of the Manager's staff 
of six or seven people is made up of em- 
ployees from the Comptroller's Division. 
These are all young men, and in fact they 
have come out of a single department— 
statistics. The same curves and analyses 
made by the Comptroller's Division move 
over to the production departments and 
are applied there for production controls, 
in a manner very similar to that used by 
the controller in his general survey of 
conditions throughout our business. 

The title “controller” is comparatively 
new. I have not known of it until fairly 
recent years. It replaces in many com- 
panies the title “treasurer,” but I do not 
believe it is a replacement of the treas- 
urer’s job, as that job has been known 
back many years. I believe that the title 
“controller’’ has come to mean the man 
who is young, in ideas if not in years, and 
who believes that his assignment is not 
only to historically record the results of 
transactions, with some financial dealings 
with banks or others; but to join in the 
vital day-to-day affairs of the business, 
helping to plan, helping to join together 
elements in the business that do not 
otherwise jointly act, and helping to place 
into effect operating controls that will in- 
crease unit production and reduce costs. 


CONTROLLER'S ROLE 


I think the controller should be ac- 
cepted as a close part of management, 
that he should be one of the three or four 
men immediately advising the president 
or other top operator. I believe he should 
have a title which clearly establishes this 
position (sometimes it is necessary to sup- 
plement the word “‘controller’”’), and that 
he should be of such calibre as can deal 
with people outside the business, and who 
can bring back something of the general 
economic viewpoint of the world outside. 

One thing that concerns me consider- 
ably is the scope of a controller's activi- 
ties. If you look up the word in the dic- 
tionary, you will find that it says a con- 
troller is “one who controls.”” This isn’t 
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very good and might some day be used 
against one of us, because a controller 
certainly does not fully control the busi- 
ness. If he tries to, I am sure that he is 
promptly kicked out in most places. He is 
not the president of the company, who is 
the real controller in the dictionary defini- 
tion. And yet, peculiarly, the controller 
is responsible for many things that may 
go bad within a business, even though in 
their genesis they did not fall in his regu- 
lar assignment. 

I have seen listings of a controller’s 
duties in ‘‘THE CONTROLLER,” and else- 
where, but I do not think the limitation 
of this listing relieves him of responsibili- 
ties for reporting mistakes and misman- 
agement at most any point in the busi- 
ness. I believe the only solution is for a 
controller to keep reasonably informed of 
occurrences in the business so that he can 
take whatever action he feels is necessary 
in reporting or advising on these condi- 
tions. The dollar is affected at most any 
point, and dollars are his assignment. 

I suppose that if we were to attempt 
to name the most important function of a 
forward-looking controller, we would 
name budgets. Budgets are the business 
and reach into all corners of the business. 
They go from the manufacturing over- 
head accounts at Douglas to the open-to- 
buy records at a department store and the 
careful budgetary appropriation account- 
ing of public enterprises. Budgets, par- 
ticularly in wartime, are not all dollars. 
They are hours of labor and if, as con- 
trollers, we can help control these hours, 
the war is by so much further along. 

Budgets are materials, and if we can 
help in controls that will prevent waste 
and that will prevent needless overstock- 
ing, again the war is by so much further 
along. We have all been plagued by the 
Control Materials Plan, but if we did not 
hove it, what would we have? Material 
release men and procurement groups set 
as their first policy during the war that 
there should always be enough. This 
came from pressure of the production 
groups who were continually facing 
shortages and who saw production seri- 
ously held up by this condition. Under 
these pressures the procurement groups 
went all out to pour material in, and the 
overstocking was at one time serious 


throughout industry. It is probably still bad 





enough, but in any event, is much improved, 
The difficulties with materials have 
been accentuated in the aircraft indust 
because of changes in specifications and 
changes in the schedules or rates of pro- 
duction. The material release job as it is 
started is in most cases all right and with. 
out great error, but when thousands of 
changes are thrown into a single airplane 
model, with the resultant stopping of 
some purchase orders and starting of 
others, there is bound to be confusion. 
Also, even though the original material 
release is entirely right, if production 
schedules are changed through any cir 
cumstance, materials back up rapidly, and 
it is difficult to stop the vendor from the 
production he has already started or the 
shipments he already has in process. 


“THE LEARNING CURVE” 


Budgets at Douglas, as respects direct 
labor, fall under the general category of 
what we have come to term “the learning 
curve.” The learning curve to us means 
that on each model we start with a cer- 
tain number of hours per unit of produc- 
tion, and as the various factors of produc- 
tion, such as tooling, become better inte- 
grated, and as each supervisor and each 
workman learns his job, there is a con- 
tinuing saving of hours per pound. Ex- 
pectations from these curves have been 
set up over a considerable number of 
years and have been largely confirmed 
through wartime experience. In some 
cases, due to greatly accelerated produc- 
tion, the rate of descent in the curve is 
increased. 

This leaning curve is used as the be- 
ginning point for the budgeting of all 
direct labor. It is broken down into de- 
partments and airplane sections or jobs 
within departments, so that in most 
plants there are three or four hundred di- 
visions of this learning curve, represent- 
ing work assignments at successive points 
in the plant. I do not believe the long 
stated theory that airplane production is 
not subject to this sort of control; to the 
contrary, I strongly believe that this care- 
ful assignment of work responsibilities at 
hundreds of points is one of the major 
factors in successful airplane production. 
The Comptroller's Division and_ the 
management at Douglas have urged this 
procedure, and it has been successfully ac- 
cepted in most of our operations. 

Budgets of indirect wage and salary 
costs are similar at Douglas to those in 
most any other operation. We set total 
standard overhead percentages as applied 
to direct labor, we use them in our bud- 
getings and we set them as standards in 
our plants. The overall overhead is 
broken down (as with direct labor) into 
many departments and functions. We 
have waged an intensive sales campaiga 
that these budgets should receive the help 
of all employees and executives, and fot 
the most part they have been met. 

In all of these activities the controller 
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during this war has taken a leading part. 
He has helped to sell these procedures to 
the thousands of people who must be in- 
terested. If he is not interested himself in 
these activities and if he has not sold 
them, they will be undone in many com- 
anies, I am sure. 

The controller's responsibility deals 
with the many new limitations and proce- 
dures relative to wages and salaries. Some 
of the involvements have been almost in- 
soluble, and it has taken the highest 
technical skill to avoid violations. Wage 
brackets as established by the War Labor 
Board and job classifications have been 
difficult enough, but salary controls have 
been even more difficult. Much of the 
responsibility for dealing with these mat- 
ters has fallen to the controller. These 
technical responsibilities are beyond those 
usual and continuing needs that he see 
that costs, through rates of pay, not get 
out of hand. The controller has thus, 
particularly in this wartime, found him- 
self taking an active hand in these con- 
trols. He has helped in labor agreements 
which have been coming along at an ac- 
celerated rate in recent years and in the 
general understanding of management 
and labor. 


TERMINATION AND CONVERSION 


All controllers are faced with the im- 
pending, or in some cases present, prob- 
lems of terminations of contracts. Ter- 
mination in turn merges into the broader 
problems of conversion. Speaking from 
my viewpoint and the viewpoint of 
Douglas, we believe we are beginning to 
understand methods of termination, and 
although working of these matters has 
been slow, we believe that the law is 
good, and that it is in adequate govern- 
mental hands. As regards complete con- 
version, we are still seriously at sea. Our 
plants are government-owned at some 
places and at others there is government 
equipment and buildings mixed with con- 
tractor-owned equipment and buildings. 
We have this problem to work out with 
the Defense Plant Corporation or with 
whoever is finally assigned disposition 
tesponsibility. We cannot continue to 
operate all of our present plants, but may 
want to operate some presently owned 
wholly by the government. There has 
been no workable policy yet developed by 
the government for acquisition or rental 
of these plants. Rental rates presently ac- 
ceptable to the government are entirely 
Outside of any possibilities as regards 
commercial production. That is but one 
phase of conversion. 

Another phase, and I suppose this 
should be first, is the matter of method in 
timing of the termination of wartime ac- 
tivities. Nobody knows the answer to this 
question. As wartimes demands change, 
some of our facilities may be released to 
commercial production over-night. Some 
manufacturers may be released to com- 
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mercial production long before others. 
When these releases come, we are faced 
with the handling of commercial produc- 
tion following immediately behind the 
terminating wartime contract, or perhaps 
intermingling with the wartime contracts, 
with resultant difficulties in controls and 
allocation of inventories, material usage, 
tooling costs and overhead costs. Some- 
times we have felt that there must be a 
clear dividing line between the two, that 
perhaps there must be some complete ces- 
sation of operations to divide them, but 
from a practical viewpoint this will prob- 
ably be impossible at most places. 

We have been studying these affairs of 
termination and conversion for a long 
time. We have had special groups of 
well-qualified men working on them. We 
have sent task forces to Dayton and to 
Washington to deal with them, but par- 
ticularly as regards complete conversion, 
we find ourselves just about where we 
were before we began to think about 
these things at all. 

Douglas has been a large cost-plus- 
fixed-fee operator—I think probably the 
largest in the war, and probably the larg- 
est with which there ever has been experi- 
ence in this country. Our total cost- 
plus-fixed-fee operations to date have 
amounted to about $2.5 billion. Transac- 
tions have amounted to approximately $1 
billion in each of the last two years. Prior 
to the war, in 1939, we had a gross vol- 
ume of $27 million per year. In 1940 it 
went to $61 million. In 1942 it went to 
$506 million. There were 7,000 em- 
ployees in 1939, which rose to 160,000 
in 1944, and there are some 115,000 
now. These employees are in six major 
plants—two in Oklahoma, one in Chi- 
cago and three in Southern California. 
Approximately one-half of the employees 
are in the Middle-West and half in the 
Far-West. 

The net worth of the Company is 
$50 million, with reserves after taxes 
of approximately $20 million dollars. 
Cash and government securities amount 
to about $55 million with income tax 
liabilities of $35 million. Douglas has a 
bank credit of $75 million which is not 
of the V type; none of it is being used at 
present. We have $85 million of govern- 
ment advances on which we pay interest. 
These advances have been largely applied 
to expenditures, leaving considerably the 
lesser part of the amount unused and in 
reserve. 

Also, we have operated at several 
points abroad. We have hundreds of serv- 
ice representatives continually in the 
field—some of them prisoners of the 
Japs. We operated a plant employing sev- 
eral thousand people in Ethiopia. This 
went along for about two years, and is 
now terminated, with most of the folks 
home. We also operated a fair-sized as- 
sembly group on the Persian Gulf, help- 
ing to get planes into Russia. The con- 
troller’s representative here later became 
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manager of the project and still later 
went with the government, assuming sur- 
prisingly large financial responsibilities 
relative to exchange, and the like. He is 
now with the armies in France. 

I have given these data as a matter of 
interest to show the great increase in 
volume that has occurred with some war- 
time manufacturers and the dilution of 
its executive and supervisory forces. I 
want you to know of the continuing dis- 
turbance that there will be in Douglas 
operations because of this condition. We 
have put i ae into jobs that will 
not be available for them after the war, 
and they must have disappointment. We 
have moved them from place to place, 
and we must bring them home. We have 
the problem referred to before of de- 
celerating this terrific momentum to a 
smaller peacetime operation. We do not 
know yet how we are going to let go of 
the tail of this bear, but it may be that 
time will bring the answer. 


GOVERNMENT DEALINGS 


As at the start of the war, we have the 
problem of dealing with the government, 
and the situation is implicit there that no 
one person or no one integrated group 
can present government policy or fully 
make government agreements. If there is 
not strong handling of this situation by 
government personnel, we will run into a 
period of stagnation that will be shock- 
ing. With the volumes involved so out 
of keeping with the resources of the 
contractors, they will be unable to take 
the risk of proceeding until the govern- 
ment has determined its position. 

Taxes falling into the responsibility of 
the controller, and particularly income 
taxes, are dollar-wise probably the most 
important thing in any of our operations. 
The reason I say they are most important 
is because the dollar left over after taxes 
is a dollar that can be distributed to stock- 
holders or can be added into surplus. 
Most any other dollars that are saved by 
the corporation are subject to approxi- 
mately 80 per cent. tax adjustment before 
entering surplus. As a result, good tax 
counsel is worth more than any amount 
that can be paid to it. Has the company 
taken best advantage of its basis period 
for excess profits tax? Has it taken best 
advantage of its certificates of necessity 
and acceleration of wartime amortization ? 
Will the amortization that accrues in full 
at the end of the war be usable against 
high tax profits? Will the carryback stay 
effective and are plans being made for 
its use to each company? These are all 
questions and not answers. I do not even 
know the answers to Douglas. I do know 
that there are millions of dollars in sur- 
plus amounts involved, dependent upon 
proper handling of our tax returns. Cor- 
porations, even large and strong ones, 
can falter and perhaps fail if tax matters 
are not strongly handled. 
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A new matter in dealings with the gov- 
ernment has come into being during the 
war, that of renegotiation. This in a large 
part has fallen to the responsibility of 
controllers. It, like taxes, has run into 
very considerable figures. It has been a 
very difficult thing to deal with because 
of its newness. Generally speaking, it ap- 
pears to have been well administered, and 
as far as my personal knowledge goes, 
has not resulted in too great unfairness. 

We all disliked it when it came along 
because we all dislike giving up money 
that has come into our possession or that 
is contractually bound to come into our 
possession. However, when we were 
called upon to testify before a Congres- 
sional Committee, and were all bewailing 
the problem or possible unconstitutional- 
ity of such an Act, we were faced with 
the question of what we would do if we 
were asked what else the government 
could do in this case. I think we all de- 
cided that we could answer only that the 
government must do something to take 
away excessive profits that would be not 
fully swept away by taxes, and that when 
it came right down to it, we thought that 
renegotiation was probably the best an- 
swer in a situation that needed some ac- 
tion. As a matter of fact, some contrac- 
tors had begun voluntarily to return 
profits or adjust contractual profits. I 
know of one case where this had 
amounted to $100 million before renego- 
tiation requirements were placed in legal 
form. It hardly seemed right to have 
these refunds made in some cases and not 
in others. 

The Act has been well administered, as 
I have said, but has in general resolved it- 
self into rather a simple equation; that of 
allowing some percentage on sales. These 
percentages have been arrived at through 
unknown factors but probably were set 
somewhere near one another within vari- 
ous industries. In the early stages of re- 
negotiation I heard the then Chairman of 
the Renegotiation Board for the Army 
list about 70 factors that would be taken 
into consideration in settling the profit 
allowable. I do not think these questions 
and answers ever had too great iiesae: 
rather the allowable profit percentages ap- 
pear to have been somewhat arbitrarily 
arrived at after negotiation with the con- 
tractors. 


FINANCING PROBLEMS 


Apropos of banks and banking there 
have been many new problems come to 
controllers during this war. One interest- 
ing experience that we have had may be 
worth telling. During the early stages of 
the war there was a great fear of govern- 
ment ownership, and the then members 
of the War Production Board, or its 
predecessor agency, were devising all 
sorts of means to avoid straight govern- 
ment ownership. Douglas had suggested 
that, to avoid complicated contractual ar- 
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rangements that would delay progress, 
the government built a plant for us at 
Long Beach. This fear persisted, however, 
and as a result the Emergency Plant Fa- 
cilities contract was devised, in which 
title was to be in the contractor and the 
government was to pay for the plant in 
five years, the government getting title 
at that time unless the contractor exer- 
cised a purchase option contained in the 
contract. The contracts provided for an 
assignment of the right to receive these 
government payments over these five 
years, with the thought that bank loans 
would be made available, or failing these, 
RFC loans. 

I discussed this type of loan with sev- 
eral of the banks in New York, all of 
whom in the early stages were reluctant 
to take it. They were willing to loan to 
Douglas, but they were afraid that there 
might be some slip-up in this new type 
of agreement with the government. We 
wanted to handle this through regular 
commercial banking rather than through 
the RFC, if possible, and this wish was 
shared by the government representatives. 
After quite discouraging conferences at 
which, as I have said, we were refused 
these arrangements, and as a last move, I 
again went to one of the largest banks in 
New York. The head of this bank im- 
mediately said that he thought the banks 
would be foolish not to use such a means 
of lending, and that his bank would go 
along in any event. Within several days, 
not less than 10 or 12 of the New York 
banks had telephoned me that they were 
anxious to join in any such arrangements. 
This indicates on what slight things such 
major decisions sometimes turn. The 
banks were on the verge of refusing this 
business, which in that particular loan at 
Douglas amounted to about $20 million, 
but finally all decided to go along en- 
thusiastically, and subsequently there were 
loans of several hundred million made on 
this basis. It was probably a rather profit- 
able source of interest revenue to the 
banks while the arrangements lasted. 

I have strayed somewhat from the sub- 
ject given to me, but I hope that in gen- 
eral I have at least listed some of the con- 
tributions that controllers have made to 
the war and some of the contributions 
that they must still make if they are to see 
their companies through as successful 
operating units after the war. We are 
members of a great profession which 
should, through careful and liberal think- 
ing, contribute increasing amounts to the 
welfare of our corporations and to the 
welfare of the individual employees 
working in these corporations. We are 
members of a profession that may some- 
how help to remove some of the impedi- 
ments in the way of full production, 
either through distribution or other eco- 
nomic improvements. Perhaps through 
joining together in our thinking we will 
be able to go some of the way down this 
pathway during our lifetimes. 


Tax Court Holds Factual Data 
Vital to Relief 


The Internal Revenue Commissioner js ay. 
thorized under the excess profits tax law to 
disallow applications for Section 722 relief 
where corporations have filed relief claims but 
fail to supply supporting factual data within 
a period of time set by Revenue Bureau agents, 
“The New York Journal of Commerce” 
pointed out recently. 

The United States Tax Court held a corpo- 
ration in this situation to be barred from relief 
under the application which it had filed. A 
statement of supporting facts which was sub. 
sequently filed by the company was held not 
to be a part of the claim and of no help in 
establishing the company’s position before the 
court. 

While the tax court made the procedural 
ruling, clarifying the filing and substantiation 
of relief claims under Section 722, and held 
that the company “can never get relief in this 
court in the present proceedings because it will 
never be able to prove facts sufficient to sup- 
port its claim,” it left the way open for the 
company to obtain relief through a second ap- 
plication. 

The court did not say that such an appli- 
cation would have a standing under the law 
in support of relief. But it raised the possibil- 
ity that it might in commenting on its rul- 
ing: “Of course, we did not decide whether 
or not this petitioner has the right to file 
new applications. That question is not here,” 
the court said. 

The question before the court was whether 
the disallowance should be affirmed, al- 
though the company had after notice of disal- 
lowance come forward with supporting data. 
The court said: 


“The taxpayer may not, as here, file a su- 
perficial claim leaving the commissioner in 
ignorance of the possible factual support for 
the claim, and then, after the resulting dis- 
allowance, come forward for the first time with 
the supporting statement of facts. That infor- 
mation is not a part of the application and 
consideration of it is beyond the scope of re- 
view by the tax court.” 


The court at the same time noted that 
Congressional extension of the time for filing 
relief claims had been granted, and the ex- 
tension applies to all taxable years beginning 
after Dec. 31, 1939. Although withholding 
judgment as to whether the company had a 
right to file a new application, the court 
pointed out that the taxable years involved 
were 1941 and 1942 “and the time for making 
claim for refund with respect to those years 
would not ordinarily expire until March 15, 
1945, and March 15, 1946.” 


Businessmen Urged to Translate 
Ideals Into Political Action 


Business men have the responsibility of see- 
ing that the ideas and ideals developed at such 
international conferences as that held at Rye 
last fall and at Mexico City in March “be- 
come a part of public opinion and are trans- 
lated into political action,” Curtis E. Calder, 
chairman of the Electric Bond & Share Co., 
told the Swedish Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States at its annual luncheon- 
meeting in New York. 

Describing the accomplishments of the In- 
ternational Business Conference at Rye which 
he had attended as a member of the United 
States delegation, Mr. Calder said that it had 
become evident at the conference “that many 
sources of friction between nations and be- 
tween individuals of different nations had been 
the work of politicians, not business men, 
since business men are_ traders _and trade 
thrives on stability and mutual confidence. 
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How and When To Use a Reserve 





For Wartime Contingencies 


Controllers Institute of America 
One East Forty-Second Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In common with many other firms, we 
have been setting up, for the past three 
years, a reserve for wartime contingencies. 
Up until this time, our thinking has been 
entirely with regard to setting up the re- 
serve, but now we are beginning to think 
of how and when we should use the re- 
serve. 

Have you formulated any ideas or is- 
sued any data on this subject? 

We are particularly interested in the 
types of expenditures which may logically 
be charged against this reserve and also 
the accounting procedure to be followed, 
particularly with reference to excess profits 
tax. We have, of course, paid taxes on the 
amount of this reserve since it is a non- 
deductible item for federal tax purposes. 

I would appreciate receiving any in- 
formation that you have on the subject, 
and will gladly reciprocate if the occasion 
arises. 


E. W. Nix, Treasurer, 
Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated 
~ Aurora, Illinois 


Mr. E. W. Nix 
Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated 
Aurora, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Nix: 


The national office has asked me, as 
Chairman of the Committee on Postwar 
Controllership Problems, to answer your 
letter of January 6, 1945, which was ad- 
dressed to them. 

The principal types of reserves needed 
to provide adequately for the postwar pe- 
tiod include: 


1. Normal and accelerated depreciation 
and obsolescence. 

2, Amortization of plant facilities—espe- 
cially excess and high-cost facilities. 

3. Depletion. 

4. Deferred maintenance. 

5. Inventory losses to be absorbed by 
contracts terminated with inventories 

in process. 

6. The cost of reconversion of plants to 
peace-time activities and products. 

7. Possible losses in accounts receivables, 
and especially from some subcontrac- 
tors, 

- Anticipated charges against income as 
a result of contract renegotiation. 


co 


A Correspondence 


Accelerated amortization is recognized 
in the present tax law, which permits 
five-year amortization of emergency facil- 
ities acquired since June 10, 1940 and 
completed prior to the end of the emer- 
gency period, but tax deductions are 
equally important for increased deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence caused by such fac- 
tors as: 


1. Prolonged and intensive use of 
equipment beyond the rates used in 
calculating normal depreciation. 

2. Unusual damage to equipment due to 
high rate of activity and the opera- 
tion by less experienced personnel. 

3. Increased deterioration due to defer- 
ment of repairs in order not to in- 
terrupt production. 

4. Accelerated obsolescence. Because of 
the present Government program of 
progressively building new and mod- 
ern producing facilities to meet war 
conditions, machinery will become 
obsolete in a much shorter time than 
formerly expected. 

5. Use of inexperienced labor due to in- 
ability to employ skilled maintenance 
personnel. 

6. Deferred research work. 

7. Damage to equipment due to proces- 
sing war products on equipment not 
designed for these products. 

8. Inability to acquire critical materials 
with which to effect and provide for 
the continuity of unusual mainte- 
nance. 

9. The necessity to use substitute mate- 
rials. 

10. Any other factors, as are believed to 
be of importance and bearing weight 
for determination, should not be over- 
looked. Each industry will have its 
own specific problems. 


Under Section 23 (d) of the Revenue 
Law, as now written, the Commissioner 
has the right generally to recognize these 
factors through accelerated depreciation 
allowances. 

There are also reserves to be created 
which are more or less new and formerly 
not generally recognized, but for which 
we now find it necessary to provide; such 
as, separation allowances (to the extent 
not included in terminated contract 
claims) and the cost of rehirting and re- 
training those war veterans who left our 
organizations to fight in this war. 

In addition, we will have other -special 
problems, such as the losses we will ex- 
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perience in disposing of inventories not 
required for peace-time operation; the 
cost, perhaps of moving closer to new 
markets. Also, we should provide for 
such future expenses, when not funded, 
as pensions, accident and hospital ex- 
penses, and capital losses resulting from 
the dismantlement of marginal facilities 
now being operated as war measures. 

You will note from the above that to 
date there is practically no provision for 
deducting these reserves in arriving at net 
taxable income, except in the case of ac- 
celerated amortization of emergency facil- 
ities acquired since June 10, 1940 and 
accelerated depreciation allowed under 
Section 23 (d) of the Revenue Law. 

There is considerable detailed comment 
on this general subject in the booklet, 
issued in 1943 by the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America, entitled ‘Postwar Re- 
serves,” in the section from pages 7 to 12. 
You probably have a copy of this book- 
let, but if you do not you can obtain it 
from the New York office of the Control- 
lers Institute, One East Forty-second 
Street, for fifty cents. 


L. M. NIcHOLs, Controller, 
General Electric Supply Corporation 
Bridgeport 9, Connecticut 


Mr. L. M. Nichols 
General Electric Supply Corporation 
Bridgeport 9, Conn. 


Dear Mr. Nichols: 


We appreciate very much your pains- 
taking reply of January 12, answering 
our letter of January 6 addressed to the 
Controllers Institute of America. 

Your report confirms our own think- 
ing, as it is our idea that any abnormal 
item which might be traceable to the war 
effort may be logically charged against 
this special reserve. 

We have asked several of our friends 
and three or four of our associations for 
their opinions on this subject and it is 
our purpose to summarize all of the con- 
clusions as soon as we get them. If you 
would be interested in receiving a copy 
of this data, we will be glad to send it 
to you, or to anyone you may nominate. 

E. W. Nix, Treasurer, 
Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated 
Aurora, Illinois 


The Summary prepared by Mr. Nix fol- 
lows: ° 
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EXHIBIT A 

Desirability of a Reserve for Wartime 
Contingencies 


(Excerpt from paper appearing in Dun’s 
Review for July 1942, entitled “The 
Difficulties of Measuring Profits in a War- 
Time Economy’ by Walter A. Staub, 
C.P.A., Partner of Lybrand, Ross Bros. 
and Montgomery.) 

“An essential feature of the accrual 
system of accounting which is used by the 
vast majority of business concerns today 
is to recognize in the accounts of each 
fiscal period all of those costs and ex- 
penses which relate thereto. 

“The mere fact that it may not be 
feasible to determine the precise amount 
of a liability incurred or of a loss sus- 
tained does not warrant ignoring it in 
preparing either an income statement or 
a balance sheet. 

“Even though a liability may not have 
been actually incurred, or a loss be ac- 
tually predictable, during the carrying out 
of war contracts, if experience indicates 
the likelihood of such expenditure becom- 
ing eventually necessary, or of losses be- 
ing ultimately sustained, it is more realis- 
tic to provide reserves for such possible 
costs and losses. 

“Letting the matter go, however, until 
the postwar period, and having then to 
charge against those years when profits 
are small, or, because of inadequate vol- 
ume of business, are even non-existent, 
may result in profits being stated during 
the war period at amounts which were 
never realized in the sense of being actu- 
ally distributable or of being beneficial 
to the future of the business. Thus in the 
postwar years losses may be shown which 
are greater than those actually sustained 
on the business of those years. 

“When setting up reserves for possible 
war costs and losses, the amount of which 
is not presently determinable, it will be 
largely the judgment of the management 
which must govern in the circumstances 
of each particular case. 

“The American Institute of Account- 
ants, recognizing the need for full con- 
sideration of this problem, issued Re- 
search Bulletin No. 13 entitled ‘“Account- 
ing for Special Reserves Arising out of 
the War,” outlining eleven suggested 
purposes for which reserves might be 
provided. They stated, however, that the 
list was not intended to be all-inclusive.” 


EXHIBIT B 


Using the Reserve for Wartime 
Contingencies 

In order to get the benefit of the think- 
ing of others, we have contacted A. B. 
Dick Company, International Harvester 
Company, A. C. Spark Plug, National 
Association of Cost Accountants, Control- 
lers Institute of America, Illinois Manu- 
facturer’s Costs Association, American In- 
stitute of Accountants, and the public 
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accounting firm of Edward Gore & Com- 
pany. 

The consensus is that charges made 
against the Reserve should be only those 
which arise out of wartime contingencies. 
The impact of unusually heavy postwar 
expenditures of a profit and loss nature, 
largely caused by the war, would distort 
the income in both periods, postwar and 
war, unless provided for under the Re- 
serve method during the war period. 

In general, all agree that the eleven 
purposes outlined by the American In- 
stitute of Accountants are a good begin- 
ning, but are obviously not all-inclusive. 
These eleven purposes are included in 
our summary, along with several others 
suggested by ourselves and others, as fol- 
lows: 


Purposes for Which Reserves May Be 
Provided 

(Suggested by American Institute of Ac- 

countants in Accounting Research Bulle- 

tin No. 13, 1942.) 

1. Accelerated depreciation of facili- 
ties as a result of intensive use and of 
operation by less experienced personnel. 

2. Accelerated obsolescence of facili- 
ties due to intensive research during the 
war in an effort to increase productive 
efficiency. 

3. Amortization of the cost of rear- 
rangement and alteration of existing fa- 
cilities which will probably be rearranged 
in the postwar period. 

4. Amortization of the cost of addi- 
tional facilities acquired, the usefulness 
of which is expected to be substantially 
reduced at the termination of the war. 

5. Losses which may be sustained at 
the end of the war in the disposal of in- 
ventories useful only for war purposes, 
or in the adjustment of purchase com- 
mitments then open, including any 
amounts which may be paid for the can- 
cellation of such commitments. 

6. Losses which may be sustained in 
the disposal of inventories not necessarily 
applicable to war production, due to de- 
cline in the price level, which, on the 
basis of past experience, usually follows 
a pronounced rise in prices. 

7. Repairs and maintenance deferred 
as a result of pressure for war produc- 
tion. 

8. Restoration or alteration of facilities 
to peace-time production at the end of 
the war, if it is reasonable to assume 
that such restoration or alteration will 
then be made. 

9. Separation allowances which may be 
paid to employees who are discharged at 
the termination of the war. 

10. Losses from destruction of prop- 
erty as a result of the action of armed 
forces or from seizure thereof by the 
enemy. 

11. Decline in the useful value of 
plant and equipment due to excess ca- 
pacity resulting from war construction. 


Additional Purposes 

12. Losses resulting from cut-back or 
termination of war product contracts, not 
collectible from customers. 

13. Losses resulting from claims aris. 
ing because of inexperience in producing 
new wartime products. 

14. Retroactive wage adjustments, when 
finally approved. 

15. Standstill expense during recon- 
version period, due to low production or 
no production at all. 

16. Losses arising from sub-contrac- 
tor’s claims on terminated contracts, not 
collectible from customers. 


When To Use the Reserve 


It is the consensus that the Reserve 
should not be used until the postwar pe- 
riod, or until the contingency arises for 
which the Reserve was provided, in the 
event it occurs before the war ends. 

It should be pointed out that this Re- 
serve is not to be used for items of negli- 
gible amounts, but only for items which 
are large enough to obscure the actual 
results for the current period. 


EXHIBIT C 


Accounting Procedure for Reserve for 
Wartime Contingencies 
1. In the period in which the Reserve is 
created 

(a) Prepare the income statement as 
normally. 

(b) Deduct the amount of the Re- 
serve set up. 

(c) Transfer the balance of income to 
Earned Surplus. 

Note: The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
will not permit the reduction of net in- 
come for tax purposes, by the establish- 
ment of this Reserve, but will only allow 
such reduction when the expense or loss 
is incurred. 

2. In the period in which the Reserve is 
used. 

(a) Prepare the income statement as 
normally, applicable to the current yeat. 

(b) Show as separate charges in the 
income ‘statement those items for which 
the Reserve provision was made in a prior 
year. 

(c) Show as a credit in the income 
statement, a transfer from the Reserve to 
the extent that it is applied to the charges 
in (b). 

(d) Transfer the balance of income 
to Earned Surplus. 


Income Tax Filing Expense 
A Deductible Item? 


Senator Chapman Revercomb, of West Vit- 
ginia, introduced a bill in February to permit 
taxpayers to deduct expenses incurred in prfe- 
paring income tax returns. The bill would also 
permit deduction of expenses incurred in court 
proceedings involving income tax liability. A 
companion measure was introduced by Rep. 
Hubert S. Ellis of West Virginia. 
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In December 1942, we were just be- 
ginning on the program of wage stabil- 
ization. The law, which provided that 
wages are to be stabilized, had just been 
passed and we had started off ‘‘on a wing 
and a prayer’ and not too much knowl- 
edge, I am frank to say, of the problems 
that we were about to face. We learned 
and developed a program as we went 
along. 

We developed a 15 per cent. formula 
for cost of living adjustments, a bracket 
doctrine to take care of wage rate in- 
equalities, a substandard rule for low 
pay cases and a General Order 31 to gov- 
ern individual adjustments. By now I 
think I can say that the program of wage 
stabilization has been completed. 

I do not mean to imply that wage 
stabilization is at an end. Far from it. 
Wage stabilization will end only when 
the economic conditions of this country, 
as affected by the course of the war, will 
permit the removal of restrictions over 
voluntary wage adjustments. But I do 
mean to imply that in my judgment there 
will not be any substantial changes in 
the wage program as it presently exists 
so long as the course of the war does not 
require any substantial change in our 
domestic economy. I draw that conclu- 
sion primarily from the report which our 
public members recently made to the 
President of the United States. 

In this report, the public members of 
the Board concluded, after analyzing the 
course of wages during the war, that 
there should not be any change in our 
basic policies of wage stabilization. I 
would like to summarize briefly the find- 
ings which the public members made in 
this report. 

The public members assumed, first of 
all, that the cost of living had risen dur- 
ing the war by an amount equal to 30 
per cent. above the level of the cost of 
living in January of 1941. This conclu- 
sion was based on the findings of the 
President’s Cost of Living Committee. 
The question then was how much had 
wages risen during the same period of 
time? The Board found that there were 
several measuring rods for determining 
how much wages had risen. 

There was, first of all, the gross take- 
home wage of employees, the amount of 
money they take home at the end of each 
week in their pay envelope. The Board 
found that weekly take-home had gone 
Up 76 per cent. over January 1941. The 


Latest Developments in 
Wage Stabilization 


By Theodore W. Kheel 


second measuring rod was the average 
hourly earnings which includes overtime 
payments, promotions, upgrading, in- 
creased incentive pay, and other factors. 
The Board found that the average hourly 
earnings had gone up 51 per cent. There 
was, thirdly, the average straight time 
earnings figure, which does not take 
into account overtime payments. The 
Board found that straight time earnings 
had gone up 37 per cent. over January 
1941. And, lastly, there were scheduled 
wage rates themselves, and by wage rates 
is meant the rates paid for specified jobs, 
irrespective of who holds the jobs. That 
is really a different measuring rod than 
the weekly take-home or the average 
straight time earnings. The wage rate 
measuring rod has to do with the 
amount paid, say, for the job of common 
labor or for machinists or for stenogra- 
phers. The Board found that those rates, 
as distinct from the amount of money 
earned under the rates, had gone up 
some 20 per cent. 

The Labor members of the War Labor 
Board argued that the proper compari- 
son between the cost of living, which 
had gone up 30 per cent., and wages, was 
the change in scheduled wage rates. The 
public members of the War Labor Board 
concluded that the proper comparison 
was not the gross take-home or the av- 
erage hourly earnings or the wage rates 
themselves, but the average straight 
time hourly earnings received by em- 
ployees. I think it might be worth 
while mentioning why the public mem- 
bers considered that straight time hourly 
earnings are the proper measuring rod. 

It is argued frequently that weekly 
take-home should be the basis for com- 
parison. But weekly take-home includes 
earnings that result from additional 





work, from additional hours spent on a 
particular occupation. And the same is 
true of the average hourly earnings, 
which include the overtime payments 
that are received for work over forty 
hours. On the other hand, scheduled 
wage rates which, as I say, the labor 
members argued should be used as the 
basis for comparison, do not take into 
account the manner in which the wage 
rates are applied. 

The public members concluded, and 
I think it is a most significant conclu- 
sion, that the application of the wage 
rates, which have gone up, as I say, 20 
per cent., had resulted in an extra in- 
crease of 16 per cent. for employees of 
this country, bringing their total straight 
time hourly earnings up to 37 per cent. 
That conclusion underlined something 
which I think we all knew but perhaps 
did not fully realize—that the manner 
in which the rates of a wage rate sched- 
ule are applied has a large bearing on 
the labor costs of any one company. The 
wage rates, which had gone up 20 per- 
cent. in this country, had nevertheless 
yielded an increase of 37 per cent: in av- 
erage straight time hourly rates. 

The difference, of course, as you all 
unquestionably know, is due to the fact 
that during the war, employers have 
been far more liberal than they would 
be in peacetime in granting merit in- 
creases, promotional increases, liberal- 
ized inantive and piece rates and other 
individual adjustments of that sort. 


GENERAL ORDER No. 31 


Those are the types of adjustments 
which we sought to control in our Gen- 
eral Order No. 31. Perhaps, at times, 
you thought that our General Order No. 
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REVIEW AND FORECAST | 


The wage stabilization law expires on June 30. Congress is now considering a 
bill to extend the law for 18 months. Hence it is possible that wage stabilization 
may continue not only beyond V-E Day but also beyond V Day (Pacific version). 
Both the current and long-range problems of wage stabilization are, therefore, 
of interest to controllers. In this paper, which Mr. Kheel presented at the March 
8 meeting of the New York City Control, there is an opportunity to gain timely 
information on a matter which directly affects every business organization every 
day. The author is executive director of the National War Labor Board, Washing- 


A series of questions and answers, which developed following Mr. Kheel’s 
presentation, will be published in a later issue of “The Controller.” 


—THE EDITOR 
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31, with its requirement that you have 
rate ranges established and that merit 
increases be limited to an average of five 
cents during the year, was an onerous 
provision; yet now, at the end of two 
and a half years, as we analyze what has 
happened under our program of wage 
stabilization, we realize how important 
were ¢he adjustments made under our 
General Order No. 31. 

Of a total increase of 37 per cent., 16 
per cent. was attributable to these indi- 
vidual adjustments: almost 50 per cent. 
—not quite, of course, but close to it— 
resulted from the manner in which wage 
rates were applied to specific employees. 
Certainly, our controls were not rigid in 
that respect, but certainly also, if we did 
not have the controls which we did have, 
we might have suffered a very ruinous 
effect. 

I think that it is probably the consen- 
sus of opinion that our requirements 
with regard to rate ranges and the man- 
ner in which rate ranges are used had 
a beneficial effect upon employers 
throughout the country. They focused 
attention on the problems of the wage 
schedule and employers obtained, as a 
result of what we required—of course, 
there were many who were doing it any- 
way—an understanding of personnel and 
management problems that they did not 
otherwise have. That was an incidental 
effect, certainly an unintended effect, of 
our requirements. 

But yet, now that we have gone 
through, as I say, two and a half years of 
this program, we realize how important 
the administration of a wage schedule is, 
not only in terms of sound management 
but also in terms of what it costs. 

That leads me on to what I want to 
talk about next: the problems of the ad- 
ministration of a wage schedule when we 
begin to get out of the period we are 
now in. As I said before, it is my judg- 
ment that there will not be any signifi- 
cant changes in our wage program so 
long as our domestic economy, based 
on our war requirements, is what it is at 
the present time. But we hope—and I 
think that hope is a very reasonable one 
—that the war in Germany will be over 
in the near future. Changes will take 
place at that time. How will those 
changes affect the wage program? 

Right now, the Congress of the 
United States is considering a bill to ex- 
tend the Wage and Price Law. As you 
probably know, this law expires on June 
30th. It expired on June 30th of last 
year and was extended for one year. 
There is a similar bill before the Senate 
and House at the present time to extend 
the law for 18 months. 

Our Chairman—or I should say our 
former Chairman—testified before the 
Senate Committee recently and stated 
that in his judgment there should not be 
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any changes in wage provisions of this 


- law; that the law was both adequate to 


protect against inflationary wage in- 
creases and deflationary wage decreases. 
You all know, I am sure, that the Wage 
and Price law provides not only that we 
should stabilize wages as of the level of 
September 15, 1942, in regard to wage 
increases, but also against wage decreases. 
In other words, the War Labor Board 
has not recommended any change in the 
decrease provisions of the law. That 
being so, I am inclined to believe—of 
course, I don’t state this with any degree 
of certainty—that the Congress of the 
United States will probably extend the 
wage provisions of this law in its pres- 
ent form. Therefore I suppose it is rea- 
sonable for me to speak about the law in 
its present form, both with respect to the 
months between now and June 30th and 
what will or may follow thereafter. 

The law provides that wage decreases 
cannot be made without the approval of 
the War Labor Board. It also provides 
the circumstances under which the War 
Labor Board may approve. In this re- 
spect, wage decrease portions of the law 
are very similar to the provisions regu- 
lating wage increases. It contains only 
general terms, and the language it uses 
is ‘“gross inequities and effective prose- 
cution of the war.” We can approve re- 
ductions in wage rates if these are neces- 
sary to eliminate gross inequities or to 
aid in the effective prosecution of the 
war. The same, or very similar language, 
is used with respect to wage increases. 
We have gone ahead over the years since 
I spoke to this group last and defined 
what constitutes gross inequities and 
what constitutes aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war. With respect 
to wage decreases, we have not as yet, 
I am frank to say, done the same thing. 
We have not had to; we have not been 
faced with a mass of applications for 
wage decreases. I hope that we never 
will. But, on the other hand, we might 
be, and I suppose it is reasonable to in- 
quire what our rules might be at that 
time. 

One is clear, and that is if an em- 
ployer seeks to reduce his wage rates— 
and. I underline the word “‘rates’—he 
will have to get the approval of the War 
Labor Board under the law as it exists at 
the present time and as it probably will 
be extended after June 30th. 


PROBLEM OF DEFLATION 


In considering the problem of defla- 
tion—and I hope I am not anticipatory 
in talking about it—we will have the 
same measuring factors we had on the 
up swing. There is the gross overall 
weekly take-home and, as I said previ- 
ously, gross weekly take-home has gone 
up 76 per cent., and that is because hours 








of work have increased from forty to 
forty-eight and sometimes fifty-four 
hours, and, even more than that, with 
the overtime benefits that accrue. 

Under the law that exists at the pres. 
ent time, the War Labor Board has no 
authority to stabilize take-home. We 
could not say under the law that if your 
employees are earning $60 or $70 or 
$80 a week because they are working 
forty-eight or fifty-four hours a week 
that you must continue to pay those 
amounts. 

The law of stabilization on increases 
has been applied to wage rates and to 
the amount that individuals receive un- 
der the wage rates within the limitations 
of General Order 31. We have not un- 
dertaken to limit the amount of take- 
home because of increased hours and 
even though many persons have com- 
pared the cost of living with the general 
take-home, I think we were eminently 
sound in saying that the weekly take- 
home should not be used as a basis for 
measure. To do so would be to say that 
employees should not receive the benefit 
of the additional hours which they 
worked, the additional time which they 
put in at the specified hourly rate. By 
the same token, if the hours of work are 
decreased, the War Labor Board cannot 
come along and say that that is a wage 
decrease. 

It would be fine if the job opportuni- 
ties in peacetime are as great as they are 
now, but certainly those opportunities 
cannot be supplied merely by requiring 
employers to provide them. That will 
have to be taken care of in some other 
way. I wish I knew what other way. 
If I did, I would certainly set it forth, 
but I don’t, and it is certainly beyond the 
purview of my talk tonight. 

Therefore, we can eliminate from the 
jurisdiction of the War Labor Board in 
stabilizing against decreases any loss in 
take-home that may accrue as a result 
of a decrease in hours. We come down, 
then, to adjustments that might possibly 


_ be made in wage rates and the applica- 


tion of those rates—the things that re- 
sulted, as I said previously, in the 20 
per cent. increase in wage rates and the 
37 per cent. increase in average straight 
time hourly earnings. Those are the 
matters that will continue to be under 
the jurisdiction of the War Labor Board. 

The law is specific as to rates. You 
can’t reduce your wage rates without 
getting our approval. You can't get 
our approval unless it is necessary to 
correct a gross inequity or aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war. Those 
rules apply with respect to adjustments 
down to the highest rates that were paid 
between January and September 15, 
1942; for adjustments below that level, 
the rule is a little bit more stringent. It 
is that we cannot approve unless it 1s 
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necessary to correct gross inequities and 
—not “or’’—to aid in the effective prose- 
cution of the war. 

So much for wage rates. What is it 
with respect to the application of rates? 
What is it with respect to merit increases 
or demerit decreases, promotions or de- 
motions ? 


APPLICATION OF RATES 


We say that you can make merit in- 
creases provided you do not exceed an 
average of five cents for the year. We 
do not have any rule for decreases. We 
do not say that you can make demerit 
decreases provided they do not exceed 
an average of five cents, and, as a matter 
of fact, any such rule would be in con- 
flict with the law. Under the law, it is 
not possible or permissible to reduce the 
rates of an individual employee so long 
as he is on the job which he has been 
occupying up to the present time. Of 
course, if he does not do the job, if he 
does not perform the job and deserves a 
demerit decrease because of the manner 
in which he is working, that is an en- 
tirely different matter. So long as he is 
performing his job in the manner that 
he has been performing it, it is not possi- 
ble, under the laws of Congress, to de- 
crease his rate while he is on that job. 

If that employee is transferred to an- 
other job, it would be possible to pay 
him the rate of the new job. I should 
imagine that if we enter into a period of 
substantial cutbacks, there will be a fair 
amount of down-gradings, in the same 
manner as there has been a substantial 
amount of upgradings. 

Now, when an employee is transferred 
from Job A to Job B, he can be paid the 
Job B rate even if it is lower, without 
violating the law. But this is a question 
that arises: suppose the rate for Job B 
isa rate range; how much must the em- 
ployee be paid? Must he be given the 
maximum of the range, or can he be 
given some rate within the range? We 
have not answered that. Our labor mem- 
bers argue that in those cases, the em- 
ployee must be given the maximum of 
the range, if it is lower than the rate the 
employee was receiving before he was 
down-graded to a lower-paying job on a 
rate range. 

Very few cases of that sort are apt to 
arise at the present time, in view of the 
tight state of the labor market as it now 
exists. But if such cases arise, you would 
be safe in assuming that the employee 
could be given a rate within the rate 
tange that corresponds with his skill and 
ability. 

It is a fair assumption, on the other 
hand, that an employee who has occu- 
pied a higher paying job, requiring more 
skill, probably has skill and ability that 
would warrant the top of the rate range. 
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Although that would not necessarily 
follow, I think the employee could make 
out a fairly good argument in most cases 
along those lines. Moreover, if there is 
a substantial amount of down-grading 
in any one plant and it turns out that that 
employer finds in substantial numbers 
that his employees do not have, in his 
judgment, the skill and ability to receive 
the top of the range, there would be a 
fairly good case of complaint against 
that employer. 

It might well be, before we get 
through, that we will have to say some- 
thing, with respect to that problem, of 
the sort that we said on the opposite 
side with respect to hirings. As you all 
know—and I am sure that you have been 
plagued with it—we have said that you 
cannot hire more than 25 per cent. of new 
employees above the minimum of your 
rate range. The reason we said that is 
because previously we had a rule provid- 
ing that you could hire at a rate equiv- 
alent to skill and ability, and it turned 
out that everybody had skill and ability 
equivalent to the maximum of the rate 
range. That, of course, was a mere coin- 
cidence! 

We said 25 per cent. Possibly we will 
have to say, on the down-swing, where 
employees are down-graded, that 75 
per cent. will have to be paid the max- 
imum of the range. I am not suggesting 
that we are going to do that, but I am 
merely pointing out that possibly, if the 
problem becomes acute, something of 
that sort will have to be worked out. 

At the present time, we have no rule 
on that subject. We have no rule and 
we have not been faced with the prob- 
lem. 


RATES FOR NEw Joss 


So far I have discussed two phases of 
this down-sweep problem—the rates 
themselves, which cannot be decreased 
without our approval, and the way in 
which the rates are applied, as to de- 
merit decreases, demotions or reclassifi- 
cations. 

There is only one other phase of the 
problem that I should mention, and that 
is the part that has to do with rates for 
new jobs. About four or five or six 
months ago, when everybody thought 
the war was over, a lot of questions of 
that sort came to us about problems of 
reconversion and we worked like little 
beavers to get up the answers. By the 
time we had devised some answers, we 
found that the war wasn’t over. 

The problem has two phases to it: 
Where you merely have a series of new 
jobs and where you have, in effect, an 
entirely new operation or plant. On the 
up-swing side, we said that where you 
have a new job, you can set a rate that 
fits in with your rate schedule. What- 
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ever is the level of other rates in your es- 
tablishment, you can set a rate for the 
new job that fits in with those rates. As 
to new operations, we, have said that 
you can set rates for the new operation 
that are equal to the prevailing rates for 
the jobs in your plant. 

Most of the questions that came to us 
six months ago were in connection with 
requests to set rates that were higher 
than prevailing rates and we said, “Oh, 
no, you can’t go any higher than prevail- 
ing rates or rates that fit in with your 
wage structure.” There weren’t any cases 
until fairly recently, in which we were 
asked to approve rates that were lower 
than existing rates, either in the plant or 
lower than prevailing rates. 

We haven't any rules at the present 
time with respect to a new operation 
where you want a wholly new set of 
rates and you propose something that is 
lower than prevailing rates. As I say, 
you can get prevailing rates at the pres- 
ent time. If you propose something 
lower than prevailing rates, what then? 
No such proposals have been made to us. 
What the answer will be, I do not know, 
but it is a problem we may have to face. 

Similarly, if you propose a rate for a 
new job that does not fit in with your 
wage structure, although I question 
whether that will be done frequently, 
but is lower than your wage structure 
would require, what then? Will we ap- 
prove or will we not approve? Perhaps 
we will say that we will allow an em- 
ployer to set rates at the prevailing rate 
for new operations, or down to the min- 
imum of the bracket but no lower. I 
don’t know. That is a problem we have 
to face. Fortunately, we have not been 
faced with a multiplicity of these prob- 
lems yet, but I don’t think it is untimely 
to discuss them in a meeting of this sort. 

So much, and there is a lot more to it, 
for the topic of wage decreases during a 
period of reconversion. 


“FRINGE” INCREASES 


The next subject I would like to talk 
about is the matter of “fringe” wage in- 
creases, which you probably have seen a 
fair amount about in the newspapers 
lately. If you have been reading the 
newspapers assiduously, you probably 
have concluded that there has been a 
terrible battle on between the War Labor 
Board and Judge Vinson (who, until re- 
cently, was the Director of Economic 
Stabilization but who has now been suc- 
ceeded by William H. Davis, formerly 
our Chairman) on what is generally re- 
ferred to as “fringe” wage adjustments. 

Before telling you all about this 
“battle,” I think perhaps I ought to de- 
fine “fringe” wage adjustments. That is 
a term that we developed ourselves. It 
is part of the nomenclature that has 
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emerged in connection with wage stabil- 
ization over the years. We have added 
quite a few words to the vocabulary of 
this ‘country. We haven't added new 
words, but we have at least added new 
meanings to them. I don’t think any- 
body ever knew that “maladjustment” 
meant 15 per cent. or that “gross inequi- 
ties” meant brackets, but they do today. 

We have used the word “‘fringe’’ to 
describe those adjustments which are not 
adjustments in basic wage rates, not 
the five-cent across-the-board type, but 
which nevertheless cost money and 
therefore are important. Anything that 
costs money is important. Specifically, 
we used the word “fringe’’ to mean va- 
cation allowances, night shift bonuses, 
sick leave pay, and a variety of other mat- 
ters, many of which you can ascertain by 
reading the demands of the United Mine 
Workers. 

The law, as it exists at the present 
time, provides that where we order or 
approve a wage adjustment which is 
“fringe,” in the sense that I have just 
described, it is invalid if price relief is 
necessary. That is distinguishable from 
adjustments in basic wage rates which 
are not automatically invalid if price re- 
lief is necessary, but are submitted to 
the Director of Economic Stabilization, 
who is required to determine whether 
the wage increase should prevail over 
the price increase, or vice versa. 

That, I might mention, was the solu- 
tion to the problem of conflict between 
wages and prices, and it has been a rather 
happy solution. It is quite obvious that 
wages have their impact upon prices, and 
it was decided right at the beginning 
that where that conflict arose, some third 
party—and it was the Director of 
Economic Stabilization—should decide 
which should prevail. It has worked 
out well; primarily because there have 
been few requests for price increases on 
the basis of wage increases. We have 
handled more than 300,000 voluntary 
requests for wage increases and over 
twelve thousand dispute cases, in about 
80 per cent. of which wage increases 
were involved. But in only about 1 per 
cent. of all of those cases has price relief 
been necessary. 

On these ‘fringe’ adjustments, the 
law, as I say, provides and has provided 
for some while now, ever since it was en- 
acted an Executive Order 9328 in April 
of 1943, that the “fringe” increases au- 
tomatically are invalid if prices are in- 
volved. Actually, no problem arose be- 
cause of that provision, since there were 
no cases up until the present time in 
which a “fringe” adjustment—a night 
shift or a vacation or something of that 
sort—required price relief. So in all 


of those cases our order was final. 
Then along came the Steel case, in 
which we ordered a reclassification of 
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existing wage rates, a night shift differ- 
ential, vacation provisions and severance 
pay, and the industry asked for price re- 
lief. The Steel case did not get beyond 
the OPA because the OPA said that 
price relief was not necessary. But 
Judge Vinson Also said, in a letter to us 
dated December 12th, which is fairly 
famous now, that hereafter we had to 
be very particular about specifying in 
our orders that if a “fringe” adjustment 
required price relief, it became invalid. 
There were two cases that we issued 
about the same time, in which the indus- 
try asked for price relief, and whether 
or not they will get it, I don’t know. 
One was the textile case and the other 
was the meat-packing case. Both of 
those cases got strung up because of this 
December 12th letter. We went into a 
huddle with Judge Vinson to try to 
work it out. We said that we thought 
it was impractical to specify in an order 
that if OPA says price relief is necessary, 
it is invalid; that in our judgment, all 
these cases involving any type of wage 
adjustment, whether or not they were 
“fringe” adjustments, should be subject 
to his approval, if prices were affected. 

Judge Vinson agreed with that propo- 
sition, but he agreed with it on condition 
that we tell him in advance what the 
limits were on ‘fringe’ adjustments. 

Now, I think that perhaps there has 
been an impression that we have not had 
limits on such adjustments in the past, 
and that is not correct. 

In the early part of this presentation, 
I said that I thought our wage program 
was complete, and I think it is complete. 
We have a limit on cost-of-living ad- 
justments of 15 per cent.; we have a 
limit on substandard adjustments, which 
is 55 cents at the present time; we have a 
limit on individual adjustments, which 
is the five cents in General Order 31; 
and we have a limit on “fringe’’ adjust- 
ments. The limit is not as detailed as 
the 15 per cent. for the reason that those 
matters are not subject to the same kind 
of specification. You cannot say that a 
night shift bonus for the whole country 
should be no more or less than five cents 
and ten cents. Some industries have 
more, some have less. To set a specified 
limit would be unfair to many industries 
that have no night shift bonus provi- 
sions, or have provisions for three cents 
and five cents. 

The thing that disturbs us is that the 
specification of a definite amount may be 
unstabilizing in many instances and in- 
equitable in others. The same is true 
of vacations, sick leave, and a variety of 
other matters. We have generally handled 
these matters on an industry and area 
basis. Where the industry and area prac- 
tice permit it, we will grant it, up to an 
amount that is equivalent to the indus- 
try and area practice; where it doesn’t, 


we will deny it. It is true of most of the 
“fringe” adjustments. 

We have been in the process of trying 
to work out, with Judge Vinson, a state. 
ment of policy on these matters. 


(The following Directive by Judge 
Vinson was issued on March 8. It covers, 
unless changed or modified, the manner 
in which “fringe” issues are to be 
handled by the Board.) 


DIRECTIVE TO THE NATIONAL WAR 

LABOR BOARD ON WAGE ADJUST. 

MENTS NOT DIRECTLY INVOLVING 
BASIC WAGE RATES 


1. The National War Labor Board is hereby 
authorized to approve or direct the classes of 
wage adjustments herein set forth, irrespective 
of Paragraph 2 of Executive Order No. 9328. 
If there is reason to believe that such adjust- 
ments will cause an increase in price ceilings 
or production. costs they shall become effective 
only if approved by the Director of Economic 
Stabilization: 

(a) Vacation provisions up to one weeb 
after one year of service and two weeks after 
five years of service; 

(b) Shift differentials in non-continuous 
operations not to exceed 4¢ per hour for 
the second shift, and 8¢ per hour for the 
third shift; 

(c) Merit increases and automatic progres- 
sions on a basis no more liberal than that 
embodied in the Board's present standards; 

(d) Re-classifications and job re-evalua- 
tions not to exceed an average increase for 
all employees in the plant or plants covered 
by the order or authorization of 1¢ per hour 
or 1%. The Board shall continue to use its 
present safeguards to prevent such adjust- 
ments from becoming general wage increases. 
In rare and unusual cases affecting the crit- 
ical needs of war production the Board may 
authorize or direct re-classifications or te- 
evaluations in excess of these amounts, but 
such adjustments shall become effective only 
if approved by the Director of Economic 
Stabilization. 

2. Other non-basic rate wage adjustments or 
changes in working conditions affecting earn- 
ings shall remain subject to the provisions of 
Paragraph 2 of Executive Order No. 9328. The 
letter of February 19, 1944, from the Director 
of Economic Stabilization to the National War 
Labor Board is hereby rescinded. 

/s/ Frep M. VINSON 
Director 
Office of Economic Stabilization 


There was one thing further in the 
wage report which I would like to men- 
tion. It is more or less related to what 
I said before with regard to the adminis- 
tration of wage schedules. It is a phase 
of the formulation and adoption of the 
sound wage schedule, and it relates to a 
recommendation which the Board made 
to the country at large. 


THE TEXTILE CASE 


We found, primarily in connection 
with the textile case—which was the case 
involving an industry that has, by com- 
parison, a fairly low wage schedule or 
low wage rates—that this industry had 
been seriously affected by the provisions 

(Please turn to page 240) 
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The past several months have seemed 
to me very much as the pre-invasion 
months must have seemed to some of the 
officers and men charged with the re- 
sponsibility of preparing for the Allied 
invasion of France. The constant plan- 
ning and the uncertainty of the exact 
date when we would be called upon to 
test our plans have created a feeling of 
tension quite unlike anything I have ever 
experienced before. In great measure, our 
success in handling contract terminations 
will depend upon how well we have laid 
our plans and what we have learned from 
the little experience afforded us so far. 

From the observations that most of us 
have made, it must appear inevitable that 
the capitulation of Germany will result 
in drastic cutbacks and cancellations. It 
will do little good for us to yell and howl 
that our contracts should not have been 
canceled. We entered into these contracts. 
They specifically provided for termina- 
tion at the convenience of the govern- 
ment—not at our convenience. Therefore, 
it is necessary that we use our best judg- 
ment in preparing for the day when the 
goods we are furnishing the armed serv- 
ices are no longer required and that we 
provide adequate means for the swift and 
orderly settlement of termination claims. 
Congress has provided business and the 
services with the necessary legal means 
by which this may be accomplished—the 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944. True, 
the wording of the Act is broad, but it is 
hoped that the regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Director of Contract Settle1 
ments will permit carrying out its de- 
clared purposes equitably. 

Just as it is necessary in order for any 
business enterprise to be successful, so it 
is essential in the termination organiza- 
tion of the contractor that responsibility, 
authority, and accountability be specifi- 
cally established for the settlement of 
terminated contracts. What I have to say 
in this connection has been largely drawn 
from my experience as part of my com- 
pany’s contract-termination organization. 

The chart presented herewith portrays 
the organizational setup almost exactly as 
it has been established at Stewart-Warner. 
You will note that the responsibility for 
the determination of policy is vested in a 
Contract Termination Committee, under 
the chairmanship of a vice-president of 
the company. Responsibility for carrying 
out these policies in the preparation, ne- 
gotiation, and settlement of claims and 
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the disposal of termination inventories 
is veted in the controller of the corpo- 
ration. He has delegated his authority to 
a Contract Termination Chief. 

Stewart-Warner operates six manufac- 
turing plants and each is pretty much in- 
dependent of the others; that is, local 
management is charged with the success- 
ful operation of each plant. A separate set 
of books is maintained for each plant and 
the local chief accounting officer has 
been placed in charge of terminations af- 
fecting that plant. He is chairman of the 
local Contract Termination Coordinating 
Committee. He is responsible, in so far 
as contract terminations are concerned, to 
the Contract Termination Chief. The 
main plant, which produces approxi- 
mately 80 per cent. of the more than one 
hundred million dollars of war goods de- 
livered by the corporation each year is 
generally looked to by the smaller plants 
for functional guidance. The Contract 
Termination Chief has his own organiza- 
tion for handling contract terminations 
at the main plant and, in addition, exer- 
cises functional control over the termina- 
tion operations at the other plants. The 
organization and operation of the Con- 
tract Termination Department at the main 
plant serve as a model for the other 
plants. Each organizes along the same 
lines within the limits dictated by their 
relative size and the complexity of their 
termination problem. 

For purposes of this discussion, the 
organization of the termination depart- 
ment at the main plant may well serve as 
a basis. In general, what we have tried 
to do is to place the responsibility for the 
various phases or steps in the termina- 
tion and settlement of a contract with the 
people who would ordinarily handle those 
phases in peacetime. At the same time we 
recognized that we should not unduly bur- 
den these persons, for they would be 
heavily engaged in reconversion and in 
the reestablishment of the position in in- 
dustry enjoyed by the company before the 





war. Therefore the Contract Termination 
Department has taken over as much of 
the actual work involved as was possible 
without relieving the respective depart- 
ments of their regular responsibilities for 
control of production, purchasing, cost 
accounting, warehousing, and so forth. 

In the event that a contract is termi- 
nated, it remains the responsibility of the 
Production Control Department to dis- 
continue or reschedule production, notify 
suppliers, gather up and move to ware- 
houses resulting surplus inventories, and 
furnish lists of these materials to the Con- 
tract Termination Department. However, 
the inventory, after being costed by the 
Factory Accounting Department, is en- 
tered on the forms prescribed by the 
government and a full description of the 
materials is obtained by the Contract Ter- 
mination Department. If the termination 
involves a prime contract, negotiations 
are usually carried on by the Contract 
Termination Chief and he has authority 
to arrive at final settlements with the 
government. If the company is a subcon- 
tractor and its customer is a regular peace- 
time one, the proposed settlement is usu- 
ally presented to the buyer by a repre- 
sentative of the Sales Department. Just 
as in peacetime, however, it remains the 
responsibility of the company treasurer 
to collect these claims. It is he who de- 
cides whether or not an advance or par- 
tial payment will be requested and how 
much it will be. Although it is true that 
the better prepared our claims are, the 
easier they are to collect, and also true 
that many require negotiation, neverthe- 
less the fact that the responsibility for col- 
lection is placed outside the Termination 
Department operates as a check which re- 
sults in better and more prompt filing of 
claims. 

But to return to the organization of 
the Termination Department. You will 
note that there are three principal sec- 
tions: the inventory-control section, the 
claim-processing section, and the account- 
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ing section. In addition, there is attached 
to the Contract Termination Chief's staff 
a field representative. At the present time 
this department consists of approximately 
25 people; 10 in the inventory-control 
section, 6 in the claim-processing section, 
and 8 in the accounting section. There is 
one field representative. 

The inventory-control section goes into 
action when it receives a copy of the 
customer’s notice of cancellation from the 
Sales Department. Immediately a case 
number is assigned and orders withdrawn 
from the Order Department, thus prevent- 
ing further shipments of finished goods. 
Its principal task thereafter is to obtain 
from the Production Control Department 
a list of surplus materials resulting from 
the termination and a list of jigs, dies 
and tools, supplies and so forth, from 
the other responsible departments. It ap- 
proves and accounts for all subsequent 
transfers, diversions, and scrapping of 
these materials. 

Inventory lists are turned over to the 
claim-processing section and these serve 
as a starting point for the preparation of 
the claim. The lists, after being costed by 
the Factory Accounting Department, are 
reviewed for excessive quantities beyond 
the reasonable requirements of the con- 
tract. Costs of administrative expense and 
post-termination expenses are applied, as 
well as a reasonable amount for profit. 
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Other applicable costs and expenses may 
be added. The claim is completed and an 
invoice prepared and sent to the customer 
for the amount of the proposed settle- 
ment. It is usually the claim processor 
who subsequently carries on preliminary 
negotiations with the customer or serves 
as a contact man for government auditors. 
He is instructed to familiarize himself 
thoroughly with the contract and with all 
aspects of the claim. In some cases it is 
advisable to submit inventory lists in ad- 
vance of the final claim in order to ex- 
pedite the disposition of materials. Also, 
it is often desirable to submit claims 
which are incomplete with respect to 
vendors’ charges. Even vendor's charges 
may be submitted piecemeal. The whole 
objective, of course, is to avoid the freez- 
ing of contractor’s working capital in ter- 
mination inventories. 

The accounting section has two prin- 
cipal functions. It operates a pool of typ- 
ists and comptometer operators; it main- 
tains statistical records for producing 
regular periodic reports. Most of the data 
contained therein are tabulated by the use 
of the McBee Keysort system. 

I have also mentioned that the Con- 
tract Termination Chief has a field repre- 
sentative. It is this man’s job to interview 
our customers and arrange such matters 
as cannot be conveniently handled by tele- 
phone or correspondence. To call him an 





“expediter” might not be amiss. He makes 
it a point to see the right people, arrange 
for the prompt audit and inspection of in- 
ventories, and negotiate for adequate in- 
terim financing. 

There you have a picture of what at 
least one contractor’s termination organi- 
zation looks like. I venture to say it is 
not a great deal different from that of 
many another war producer. Fundamen- 
tally, I believe that the difficulty of organ- 
izing for the termination problem depends 
largely upon the nature of the product 
being produced. Stewart-Warner is mak- 
ing a variety of types. In some divisions 
the problem will be simple. For example, 
in our fuze plant we have only two con- 
tracts and produce only two types of fuzes. 
Practically all the parts are fabricated by 
us from raw materials. When termina- 
tions come the plant will be shut down, 
a physical inventory taken, and the rest 
will be easy. As a matter of fact, we are 
in the process of preparing estimated 
claims for these two contracts. But we 
also are producing many of our peacetime 
products which have war uses and which 
represent a much more serious termina- 
tion problem. Instruments and gauges for 
tanks, jeeps, and landing craft have mech- 
anisms which are common to a great de- 
gree, and furthermore may be used in 
passenger car speedometers and gauges 
when the war is over. Alemite lubricating 
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devices are, in many instances, built for 
stock and on some items we are carrying 
many times our normal inventory. The 
most bothersome of all, perhaps, is the 
caster end of our business. Practically all 
items are considered standard but many 
new models have made their appearance 
during the war and there is apt to be ¢ 
considerable falling off in their use later. 
In addition, the interchangeability of 
parts is tremendous and the allocation o 
common items, when terminations begin 
to come in, represents a knotty problem. 
A serious inventory situation may con- 
front us at the close of the war if the 
problem is not solved. 

Before passing on to a discussion of 
the sample schedules, I should like to 
make one more comment on the organiza- 
tional setup. Our present personnel is no 
doubt inadequate to handle the number 
of terminations we shall probably receive 
upon the cessation of hostilities in Eu- 
rope. Our Contract Termination Chief 
has, however, in his desk, a D-day plan. 
It estimates the number of people which 
will be required or can economically be 
put to work in his department on that 
day. He has talked with other department 
heads and made arrangements to obtain 
from them certain personnel who will be 
available to assist in handling the first 
flood of terminations. Thus, by utilizing 
people familiar with the company’s -prod- 
ucts and its operations we hope to get on 
top of the termination heap in a reason- 
ably short time. So much for organization. 

In order that management may be 
quickly and regularly apprized of the 
company’s situation with respect to con- 
tract terminations, the Contract Termina- 
tion Chief is required to report in writing 
at the close of each month a summary of 
the month’s operations and the status at 
the end of the month. Quite a number of 
schedules are contained in his report, 
most of which are very simple. But it may 
be worth while to examine them and ex- 
plain the purpose for which each is in- 
tended. 

Exhibit I, identified as ‘Consolidating 
Statement of Contract Terminations,” 
grew out of the need for furnishing in- 
formation to the company’s banks in con- 
nection with its “WT’’ loan agreement. 
Most of you are no doubt familiar with 
the so-called “XX” to “Y” ratio which is 
a part of the “VT” type of credit arrange- 
ment. It is the ratio of the sum of unfilled 
orders and unsatisfied and unrelieved ter- 
minations at sales value to these unsatis- 
fied terminations. I believe that when this 
tatio is greater than 1:4 (for example 
1:3) the borrower may suspend principal 
and interest payments on his borrowings. 
Thus, this statement tells management 
that the company’s “‘X” to “Y” ratio is 
1:4.02 on August 31, 1944, and very near 
the point where the company may take 
advantage of the relief provisions. 


The Controller, May, 1945 


Other important data are disclosed. 
Advances against claims totaled $1,231,- 
057 for all divisions. Termination charges 
billed and paid in full amounted to $574,- 
548 for all divisions. Division D seems 
to be in the best position. It has collected 
$246,422 for settled claims and has only 
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$18,540 in claims outstanding. Division 
C, on the other hand, is not, at the mo- 
ment, very well off. Only $6,114 in termi- 
nation charges has been paid in full and 
net claims receivable amount to $2,082,- 
288. Under Section C, which shows the 
number of terminations received, billed, 


Exhibit I 


War Products Corporation 


CONSOLIDATING STATEMENT OF CONTRACT TERMINATIONS 












































August 31, 1944 
Division Division Division Division 
Particulars A B D Consolidated 
SECTION A 
1. Sales value of terminations accepted at 
no charge to customer. -seeeeeee $ 2,548,692 $ 122,879 $ 866,141 $1,080,720 $ 4,618,432 
2. Sales value of terminations billed but not 
collected and no advances received 
thereon...... hence F 9,906,922 278,232 6,577,176 705,523 17,467.853 
3. Sales value of terminations billed and 
advances received thereon. . . fa 7,057,645 476,001 3,297,386 — 10,831,032 
4. Sales value of terminations billed and 
| ni Sr sie é 1,995,081 562,709 197,240 979,843 3,734,873 
5. Sales value of terminations in process. 4,891,808 3,990 653,676 40,239 5,589,713 
6. Total sales value of all terminations re- 
A RES CRs AS tee 26,400,148 1,443,811 11,591,619 2,806,325 42,241,903 
7. Sum of linestand4.......... 4,543,773* 685,588* 1,063,381* 2,060,563* 8,353,305* 
8. Advances received......... 583,808* 6,641* 640,608* —- 1,231,057* 
9. Net sales value of unrelieved and unsatis- 

fied terminations (Value of ““X"’ under 

provisions of ‘““VT"’ loan agreements) . . 21,272,567 751,582 9,887,630 745,762 32,657,541 
SECTION B ai i IE aa 5 ot page co ome 
10. Termination charges billed but not col- 

lected and no advances received there- 

ey op an NEP OREO EEA : “ 438,232 24,248 1,667,287 18,540 2,148,307 
11. Termination charges billed and advances 

received thereon........... eure amd 711,244 40,560 1,055,609 — 1,807,413 
12. Termination charges billed and paid in 

Pc he'd settle tat hoden tae s > 6 2% 267,403 54,609 6,114 246,422 574,548 
13. Total termination charges billed. . as 1,416,879 119,417 2,729,010 264,962 4,530,268 
14. Sum of lines 8 and 12 (Advances received 

and claims paid infull).............. 851,211* 61,250* 646,722* 246,422* 1,805,605* 
15. Net amount of termination claims re- 

CEPR eG pero dk Sad vkatees ieee ces 565,668 58,167 2,082,288 18,540 2,724,663 
SECTION C Sars ide | eee ee 
16. Terminations accepted at no charge to 

UII 3 58s ts a wae boon eee , 1,696 145 89 50 1,980 
17. Terminations billed but not collected and 

and no advances received thereon..... 107 26 83 11 227 
18. Terminations billed and advances re- 

received thereon........... Senceon 4 2 3 — 9 
19. Terminations billed and paidinfull..... 38 16 4 7 65 
20. Terminationsin process............ i 85 1 23 6 115 
21. Total termination todate............. 1930 190 202 74 2,396 
SECTION D a - 
yD er ere eee ree 65,758,934 1,860,961 27,693,956 3,330,119 98,643,970 
23. Value of “X"’ under “VT” loan agree- 

SE CI id's orn oan dan ctanccin’ 21,272,567 751,582 9,887,630 745,762 32,657,541 
24. Value of “Y” under “VT” loan agree- 

ment (sum of lines22and23)........ $87,031,501 $2,612,543 $37,581,586 $4,075,881 $131,301,511 
25. Ratio of “X” to“Y” 7 ae eee 1:4.02 

NOTE: * Denotes red figure. —— 
Exhibit II 
War Products Corporation 
Division A 
AGING SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS IN PROCESS 
August 31, 1944 
August 31 July 31 June 30 
Number of Claims in Process Num- % to Num- % to um- % to 
ber Total ber Total ber Total 
Terminated within last 30days..... wasag 57 67.1 47 27.0 138 59.7 
Terminated within last 60days.......... 10 11.8 65 37.4 48 20.8 
Terminated within last 90days. . inp a 13 15.3 32 18.4 30 13.0 
Terminated within last 120days........... 5 5.8 19 10.9 11 4.7 
Terminated within last 150 days...... - _— 9 5.2 2 9 
Terminated within last 180 days. ... _— 2 1.1 2 9 
RON Zax 6 See ctu ahes nde be eeeas 85 100.0 174 100.0 231 100.0 


STATUS OF CLAIMS IN PROCESS ON TERMINATIONS RECEIVED PRIOR TO JULY 31 


Case No. Customer Sales Value Status 
1318 Company A $ 4,500 Billed 9-2-—44 
1734 Company B 861 Accepted no charge 9~5-44 
1827 Government Agency A 31,375 Termination department 
2128 Company C 972 Sales dept. for review 
2145 Company D 2,696 Cost department 


Etc., etc. 
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War Products Corporation 
Division A 


RECEIVED AND PROCESSED 















































NOTES: (1) After deducting advance of $75,000. 
(2) After deducting advance of $480,000. 
(3) Includes vendors’ claims of $96,011. 














August 31, 1944 
August 31 July 31 June 30 
Terminations Processed Number % to Number % to Number % to 
Total Total Total 
EE ENGR s 5.0040 3:5 5400's becese 1,199 65.0 1,087 67.6 936 65.6 
Within 60 days.... 272 14.7 228 14.2 212 14.9 
Within 90 days. . 331 18.0 279 17.4 269 18.8 
EE 5 oe chaine ig eb eqs sss e's 43 2.3 13 .8 9 Pe 
pho c. Ae eee 1,845 100.0 1,607 100.0 1,426 100 
Terminations in process............+ 85 174 231 at i 
po, Sn eee 1,930 1,781 1,657 
Termination Cases 
Period Ending Total In New Cases 
Received Process Cases Processed 
Oe ee eee reer 502 247 267 147 
AA eer rier ion 623 200 121 168 
RS A re er ri 876 181 253 272 
PUMEEME Sic aca Sos 6 0 40's cs We blelee 8 1,176 {211 300 270 
ONG OA 5G 6 a6 p.0'ns 3s 040 4s on 08 1,421 184 245 272 
SME ite is 9h wm ieic sis oly wis od) 5610 1,657 231 236 189 
rR Seer rere o 1,781 174 124 181 
ORGS cswovhecuucey ss) 2% 1,930 85 149 238 
Exhibit IV 
War Products Corporation 
Division A 
AGING SCHEDULE OF CLAIMS: RECEIVABLE 
August 31, 1944 
Customer Less Than 60 to 120 to 180 Days Total 
60 Days 120 Days 180 Days and Over 
- Company A $ 951 $ 951 
= B $ 376 4,615 4,991 
= = 1,853 1.853 
= D 29,293(1) 29,293 
” E $ 2,186 534 ,720 
F 315 11,860 $ 2379 6,052 19,806 
“4 G 2,828 2,828 
e H 320 76 54 450 
a I 15,942 28,091 1,230 21,335 66,598 
9 J 22,535 336 22,871 
“* K 15,041 457 935 31 16,464 
i L 13,510 13,510 
= M 50,644 12,427 7,267 70,338 
ib N 47,211 47,211 
a Oo 120,311(2) 120,311 
- P 743 2,584 3,327 
“ Q 820 820 
~ R 221 221 
ms Ss 82 82 
- T 293 127,705(3) 127,998 
we U 1,033 897 1,930 
“35 Vv 55 2,847 6,121 852 9,875 
wi WwW 1,220 1,220 
Total $108,295 $ 54,839 $210,794 $191,740 $565,668 
% to Total 19.1% 9.7% 37.3% 33.9% 100.0% 
Balance—July 31 $ 99,813 $111,246 $184,681 $150,638 $546,378 
% to Total 18.2% 20.4% 33.8% 27.6% 100.0% 
Balance—June 30 75,116 421,567 87,603 44,244 628,530 
% to total 12.0% 67.1% 13.9% 7.0% 100.0% 








paid and in process, it is evident that 
Division B has pretty well cleaned up its 
claims, since it had only one in process 
at the month’s end. 

The other schedules refer only to Divi- 
sion A operations. Exhibit II, “Aging 
Schedule of Claims in Process,” analyzes 
the claims in process at the end of the 
month and compares the situation with 
that at the end of the two preceding 
months. The status of each claim in which 
termination occurred more than thirty 
days ago is reported. It is apparent that 
the situation at Division A has consider- 
ably improved in the last sixty days. The 
number of terminations in process has 





decreased from 231 to 85 and those over 
sixty days old have been reduced to 18 
from 62 on July 31. 

Exhibit III is primarily a statistical re- 
port and discloses that about 80 per cent. 
of all terminations were processed within 
sixty days. It should be the object of the 
company to process all its claims within 
sixty days. Many, of course, can be proc- 
essed in a much shorter time. The second 
section permits the reader to observe the 
trend of terminations. After they reached 
a peak of 300 in the month of April, 
there has been a steady downward trend. 
It is probable that lack of personnel made 
it impossible to process terminations at 


















































the rate they were being received, and 
on June 30 cases in process reached a 
high of 231. 

When we get to a discussion of Ex. 
hibit IV, ‘“‘Aging Schedule of Claims Re. 
ceivable,” at our Termination Commit. 
tee meetings the fireworks really begin. 
The picture this exhibit portrays for War 
Products Corporation is, perhaps, not too 
far from the actual facts. The situation is 
probably due, in part, to the lack of pre. 
paredness by contractors. Many have not 
organized for terminations until the last 
few months, and the subcontractor has 
had a difficult time in collecting from his 
customer. But the Services must also share 
the responsibility. They were, up to two 
months ago, slow in making settlements, 
There has been a decided improvement, 
however, since the passage of the Con- 
tract Settlement Act. 

The purpose of Exhibit V, “Ware. 
house Report of Termination Inven- 
tories,” is to provide an index of the 
movement of canceled materials. By list- 
ing the cases in the order in which they 
were stored, an aging is obtained and 
pressure can be promptly brought to bear 
on the older cases. If the square feet of 
storage space increased from month to 
month in relation to, let us say, the value 
of claims billed, then it might be con- 
cluded that materials were not being dis- 
posed of as rapidly as they were accumu- 
lating. 

Exhibit V is a Daity Report of Con- 
tract Terminations which permits manage- 
ment, particularly the Controller, to take 
prompt action should it appear that the 
processing of termination cases is lagging 
behind the receipt of new terminations. 

There is also another form of report 
which comes across my desk that is not 
included among these schedules. It is a 
comparison for each claim of the final 


(Please turn to page 248) 





Los Angeles Inaugurates 
Job Clearing House 


Believing that the Los Angeles Con- 
trol can render service to its members 
by serving as a clearing house both for 
job opportunities available to members 
with controllership qualifications and 
for men seeking such positions, Presi- 
dent Fred H. Brown of the Control an- 
nounced at the March 15 meeting that 
Mr. Dudley E. Browne of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, who is serving as 
second vice-president of the Control, 
had been appointed to function in this 
capacity. 

All members having need of either a 
man or position were requested to get 
in touch with Mr. Browne. | 

This service on the part of the Los 
Angeles Control supplements the posi- 
tions open and positions wanted listings 
which is maintained by national head- 
quarters of the Controllers Institute in | 
New York. 
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There’s no hook to this deal. These 
words have work to do. They must 
get a lot of people to get out and 
buy. Buy War Bonds. . 
an extra hundred bucks’ worth .. . 
right away quick. Just what kind 
of slogan would you think up to 
sell ’em? 


. at least 


Would you tell all those people how . 


much they'll pay off some day? 
Maybe say ... Today’s War 
Bonds Build Your Tomorrow! 
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Tomorrow? Swell! But let’s not 
forget that every dollar is needed 
because our men are fighting now. 
So how about... Don’t Stop 
Buying . . . They’re Still Dying! 


Yet is there a single one of us who 
has to be reminded? Too many tele- 
grams informed next-of-kin this 
morning. Better try another. This 
time, a slogan about finishing the 
business ... Your Bonds Can 


Decide the Last Battle! 
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So they might. And they can help 
bring those guys home sooner, too. 
But, meanwhile, we won’t kid our- 
selves. Buying Bonds is no substi- 
tute for being there. That’s sure! 


In fact, suppose we skip the slogans. 
Who needs ours anyway? They’ve 
got one already. So have you. We 
all do. It’s a mighty personal reason 

. and more than any words, it 
urges you to buy War Bonds. An 
extra one, today! 


This advertisement prepared and space furnished by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, sole makers of Comptometer adding-calculating machines 


N.W. AYER & Son 
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By Paul Haase 


The work of the Advisory Committee 
on Government Questionnaires which 
was organized at the request of, and 
works closely with, the director of the 
Federal Bureau of the Budget, in con- 
nection with questionnaire procedures 
of Federal agencies, has been continued 
through 1945 at the request of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and with the full sup- 
port of the various national business or- 
ganizations which sponsor the Advisory 
Committee, among which the Control- 
lers Institute of America is represented. 

In connection with a recent report pre- 
pared by the Advisory Committee, con- 
cerning its work, which was presented 
to Senator James E. Murray, chairman 
of a Special Committee to study prob- 
lems of American Small Business, The 
Institute’s president, Mr. Edwin W. Bur- 
bott, controller of A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, wrote a letter for transmittal to 
Senator Murray in which he said: 


“Enactment of the Federal Reports Act, 
coming when it did, and the authority which 
it gave to coordinate the Federal reporting 
systems, have been of special interest and bene- 
fit to the controllers of American business. Be- 
cause controllers were so intimately aware of 
the burden which had been imposed upon busi- 
mess by questionnaires, The Institute was among 
the first to recognize the opportunity which 
the Advisory Committee afforded and which 
was strengthened by the Act. 

“New problems which the war forced on 
the Government have, of course, required more 
and more reports and records. The imposition 
of requirements that were not in harmony with 
the records normally kept by business, or the 
duplicating reports with perhaps needless varia- 
tions, would have had, if continued in the 
absence of a Federal Reports Act, a damaging 
effect on business. This would have been so, 
too, with less intelligent administration of the 
Act by the Budget Bureau. Controllers, who 
know the kinds of information which an execu- 
tive requires for good company management, 
have been enabled to impart their experienced 
knowledge to those in government who have 
had the same needs for data.” 


In submitting a report to the Senate in 
February, Senator Murray, chairman of 
the Senate’s special sub-committee to 
study problems of American small busi- 
ness, declared that his committee hoped 
that participation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government Questionnaires 
could “continue into the indefinite fu- 
ture” because “it will be no easy task to 
reduce to the maximum extent possible, 
the number and complexity of govern- 
ment forms.” 

It was pointed out that during the 
calendar years 1943 and 1944, the Bud- 
get Bureau acted on a total of 15,347 
forms which had been officially sub- 


mitted for clearance by more than 100 
federal agencies. Of these 1,526 or 
nearly 10 per cent. were disapproved di- 
rectly by the Bureau or withdrawn by 
the agencies because of objections raised 
in the Budget Bureau’s review. 


MILLIONS IN SAVINGS 


Some of the examples of savings to 
both business and government resulting 
from the questionnaire-reducing cam- 
paign, which in dollar savings can be 
figured in the millions, according to the 
Budget Bureau, follow: 





Peet’s Activity Lauded 


Upon the occasion of his retirement, 
as representative of the Controller In- 
stitute of America, from the Advisory 
Committee on Government Question- 
naires, Mr. E. Chester Peet, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of Shell Oil Com- ° 
pany, New York, was commended for 
his contributions by Mr. F. Stuart Fitz- 
patrick, chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. Mr. Peet had served as one of 
The Institute’s representatives on the 
Advisory Committee for two years, a 
large part of that time as vice chairman. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s letter to Mr. Peet, 
which is reprinted by permission, fol- 
lows: 


Dear Mr. Peet: 


At its last meeting the Advisory Com- 
mittee. on Government -Questionndires 
took action to express its gratitude to you 
for the effective contribution which. you 
made to the Committee's work over a 
period of two years. We are particularly 
cognizant of your services in the capacity 
of Vice-chairman of the Committee 
through a difficult period when the prob- 
lem of Federal questionnaires and report 
forms was most burdensome to the busi- 
ness world. 

Your knowledge and experience -in 
company financial procedures and record- 
keeping practices enabled you to organ- 
ize advisory subcommittees for the chemi- 
cal industry, counsel the Budget Bureau 
in regard to financial reporting forms and 
to develop and put into effect advisory 
techniques which were largely responsible 
for the success with which the Commit- 
tee’s efforts have been rewarded. It is our 
feeling that the Controllers Institute of 
America may take just pride in your selec- 
tion as one of its first representatives on 
the Committee. 

I am sure the members consider it a 
privilege and a pleasure to have been as- 
sociated with you in this important work. 


Cordially, 


F. STUART FirzPATRICK, Chairman 
Advisory Committee on Gov- 
ernment Questionnaires 














One company reported a saving of 5,000 
man-hours a month as a result of simplifica- 
tions and changes made since the Federal 
Reports Act was adopted two years ago, 

Another company declared it had reduced 
the number of persons working exclusively 
on priority forms, from nine to four, 

A third company said that in 1943 it had 
filed with government bureaus, one report 
for every two minutes of every regular busi- 
ness hour of the year, for a total of 71,588 
reports during the twelve month period, 


On the government side, it was 
pointed out, one daily report formerly 
used by two agencies at an annual cost of 
$240,000, had been eliminated. 

More than 1 million a year was saved 
by the government through the discon- 
tinuance of a statement of operations in- 
volving 800,000 reports each year. 

Elimination of 100,000 reports, at an 
annual saving of $300,000 was made 
possible when a basic plant report was 
reduced in size and its frequency reduced 
from monthly to quarterly. 

Besides the Controllers Institute of 
America, the national organizations sup- 
porting and cooperating in the work of 
the Advisory Committee on Government 
Questionnaires, include the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of 
America, American Retail Federation, 
American Trade Association Executives, 
National Association of Commercial Or- 
ganization Secretaries, and the National 
Industrial Council. 


COMMITTEE ENDORSED 


Further endorsement of the valuable 
work performed by the Advisory Com- 
mittee was indicated in a letter sent ear- 
lier this year by Mr. Harold D. Smith, 
director of the Bureau of the Budget, to 
Mz. F. Stuart Fitzpatrick of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick is chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Government Question- 
naires. The letter by Mr. Smith, which 
is reprinted with permission, follows: 


Dear Mr. Fitzpatrick: 


Mr. Rice has told me that after considerable 
discussion of its future the Advisory Commit- 
tee has taken steps to continue its work on the 
present basis for another year, I believe that 
this decision is a wise one from every stand- 
point and I am very glad that it has been 
taken. I understand that you would like to re- 
ceive a direct expression of my own opinions 
in this connection, and that you would glso 
like specific indications of the types of ques- 
tions upon which we are likely to want the 
Committee's advice and assistance during the 
period ahead. 

It is clear to me that continued advice from 
business on the collection of information by 















Work of the Advisory Committee on GoverngiOu 
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the Federal Government will be needed by the 
Bureau of the Budget for some time to come. 
The number of Government questionnaires will 
not decline substantially at least until the ces- 
sation of hostilities in Europe, if then. We 
must assume the continuation of the war on 
all fronts and it is clear that needs for informa- 
tion will continue to be large. To minimize 
the burdens of collecting this information con- 
tinued cooperation between the Bureau and 
business seems essential. The cooperative pro- 
cedure that has been worked out between. the 
Committee and ourselves to accomplish this 
has been eminently successful and I can see 
no reason to abandon it. 

The Advisory Committee can. be of con- 
tinued assistance to us in at least the follow- 
ing ways: 

First, by participating with us and with the 
operating agencies in the review of new and 
continuing data collections. The Committee has 
been extremely helpful in. enabling us to learn 
whether industry is able to supply particular 
information from its routine records, and 
whether alternative information or methods 
might be equally effective and less burdensome 
on industry. 

Second, by aiding in the review of existing 
report forms for the purpose of analyzing the 
needs for their continuation as economic condi- 
tions change. This kind of review will become 
increasingly important in the period ahead. 

Third, by assisting in the development of 
standards for the collection of data. This again 
is a field in which your Committee has ably 
and helpfully participated in our work. Ex- 
amples are the development of the standard 


commodity classification and of standard defi- 
nitions for employment reporting. The develop- 
ment of standards for all Government agencies 
in collecting data promises very great long- 
run benefits both to Government and to busi- 
ness. We have made notable progress in this 
direction during the past year despite the vol- 
ume of routine work which has overburdened 
our small staff, but we hope to be able to go 
much further in the development of standards 
during the next few years. 

Fourth, by helping us in many ways and in 
numerous particular instances to reexamine the 
statistical system of the Federal Government 
with a view to its reorientation to changed 
conditions, and to its further simplification and 
coordination. This is a fairly continuous proc- 
ess but will be especially important at the end 
of the war. Not only then but currently, as 
Opportunity and occasion permit, I feel we 
Shall have frequent occasion to ask your coun- 
sel in this work. 

I trust that the foregoing summary will 
make clear the desirability from a Government 
viewpoint of the continuance of the Advisory 
Committee. I believe there is an equally strong 
case for its continuance from the standpoint of 
industry. The Advisory Committee serves an 
important function for business as an impar- 
tial Federal contact on all matters relating to 
Federal reports and questionnaires. In. this re- 
spect the Committee has amply demonstrated 
its usefulness to both Government and busi- 
ness. | am confident that the latter will recog- 
nize the advantages to it of a continuing, rec- 


Activities of Institute Outlined - 
In Report to Directors 


A report by the managing director of the 
Controllers Institute of America, dated April 
3, 1945, and submitted to the National Board 
of Directors on April 5, 1945, included these 
items: 

The business world eyed developments in 
Europe more closely than ever during March, 
realizing that confusion may reign in the 
United States after an internal collapse in 
Germany. Adjustments to be made by gov- 
ernmental agencies have been largely antici- 
pated, and discussions among controllers in the 
meetings of Controls and committees have to a 
certain extent reviewed possible happenings, 
and plans for the changes which are to come. 

The spring months constitute one of the 
most active periods of the year in Institute 
activities, and much work is planned for April, 
May and June. Decision as to holding the 
Annual Meeting, which was planned for Sep- 
tember in Chicago, has not been made. The 
Situation will be reviewed by the Board of 
Directors at a meeting to be held on April 5, 
in Philadelphia. 


Committee Meetings 


Although but one meeting of a national 
committee (the Committee on Education, March 
5) was held during March, chairmen of other 
Major committees were engaged in assembling 
material for use in meetings to be held soon. 
These included the Committee on Federal Tax- 


ation, the Committee on War Contract Termi-. 


nation Policies and Procedures, the Commit- 
tee on Postwar Controllership Problems, the 
Committee on Eligibility Standards, and the 
Committee on Social Security Procedure. 

A meeting of the Committee on Postwar 
Controllership Problems has been set tenta- 
tively for April 21. 


Advisory Committee on Government Question- 
naires 

This Committee met in Washington on 
March 20, with Mr. E. E. McConnell, one of 
The Institute’s two representatives on the Com- 
mittee, in attendance. The Committee spon- 
sored a nation wide broadcast that evening, 
in which the work of the Committee was 


described. 


Cooperation with SEC 

The Committee on Cooperation with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission studied ma- 
terial submitted by the Commission for com- 
ment, concerning a proposed form S-12, a form 
for registration under the Securities Act of 
1933 of shares of corporations in the promo- 
tional or development stage. The proposed 
form is not to replace an existing form, but 
is designed instead to meet the particular needs 
of such corporations which are without sub- 
sidiaries or funded debt, and which have not 
been involved in a recent succession. A report 
was made to the Commission to the effect that 
the members of the Committee believe the 





ognized and disinterested group such as the 
Advisory Committee. 


Sincerely yours, 
(signed) Harotp D. Smitn, Director 





Questionnaire Problem Discussed 
In Nation-wide Broadcast 


The Advisory Committee on Govern- 
ment Questionnaires, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Senate on Smail Business, participated 
in a coast-to-coast radio broadcast over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System on 
March 20 at 10:30 P.M. 

The program, in which Mr. Harold 
D. Smith, Director of the Budget; Sen- 
ator James E. Murray, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Small Business; 
and Mr. F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee, par- 
ticipated, was a discussion of the gov- 
ernment questionnaire problem. 

The Controllers Institute of America, 
which was one of the charter sponsor- 
ing organizations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government Questionnaires 
is currently represented on the Advisory 
Committee by Mr. lisle W. Adkins, 
controller of The Crosley Corporation, 
| Cincinnati, and Mr. Edwin E. McCon- 
nell, vice-president of The Institute, 
who is controller of Norton Company, 
Worcester. 











proposed form is well designed for its pur- 
pose. 


Meetings of Controls 


All of the 36 Controls conducted meetings 
during March. The programs were stimulating, 
interesting, and instructive. Program Commit- 
tees realize that special responsibilities rest 
on them, in view of the fact that government 
rules necessitated the calling off of regional 
spring conferences. It was necessary for Con- 
trols to provide the type of programs, sub- 
jects, and speakers which would in a measure 
take the place of the programs that would 
have been presented at the spring conferences. 
The Controls measured up to this responsibil- 
ity. Attendance at the meetings in March was 
large. The wide variety of subjects discussed 
is disclosed in the reports of Control meetings 
published in THE CONTROLLER. 

Several of the Controls appointed Nominat- 
ing Committees during March. Annual elec- 
tions of officers will take place in May and 
June. 


Controls’ Tenth Anniversaries 

The tenth anniversary of the formation of 
the Philadelphia Control is to be observed on 
April 5, with approximately 150 in attend- 
ance, including national officers and members 
of the National Board of Directors, Advisory 
Council, and Past National Presidents. 

The tenth anniversary of the formation of 
the Cleveland Control is to be observed on 
June 12, in conjunction with the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Control. National officers and di- 
rectors are expected to be in attendance. 


(Please turn to page 244) 
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Six months Ago... 
—it couldn’t have happened! 





Bill in Sally’s eyes is a ringer for 
Clark Gable. Her soldier hero with the 
Purple Heart had a thirty-day furlough, 
met Sally on his first Monday night home. 
By the end of the week, Bill and Sally were 
swinging on their own private star... 
together eveny night. 


Six months ago—it couldn’t have 
happened to Sally . .. because the cost 
department where she works kept her 
busy overtime the first three nights of 
every week. With help short, reports 
long, her company simply couldn’t get 
current cost figures out in the normal 
working day. 

But one of the executives called in 





a McBee man to survey the situation. 
Then came Keysort for time keeping 
and cost distribution. Now payroll 
figures are ready on time, management 
gets reports when they can be used, 
overtime except in emergency is out... 
and Sally gets a supper and a smack 
instead of a snack. 


McBee’s business is making facts 
available faster. Our procedures and 
products are custom-designed to fit 
your individual problems .. . can be 
quickly understood and easily used by 
ordinary office personnel . . . save time, 
work and worry. If your daily reports 
lag—call a McBee man today! 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 








Positions Wanted 











Controller 


Controller, with real management back- 
ground. Forty years of age. Now employed as 
general manager in a plant of 25,000 employees 
making a fine precision product. Present salary 
$25,000. per year. Experience includes getting 
along with plant personnel, public officials, and 
government agencies. Not limited to account- 
ing and treasury responsibilities. Cost minded, 
knows production, inventory control, manage- 
ment functions and can deal with labor. Address 
box 488, “The Controller,” One East Forty- 
second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Executive—Treasurer—Comptroller 

Desires responsible executive position with 
reputable firm with postwar future. Well versed 
in all phases accounting, budgetary controls, 
banking, taxes, insurance, contract negotiations, 
termination, renegotiations. Substantial educa- 
tion with years of experience. Age 39, mar- 
ried, excellent health. Address Box Number 
486, “The Controller,” One East Forty-second 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


Business Executive Available 


Skilled in financial administration, manu- 
facturing costs, general accounting, produc- 
tion planning and preparation of war con- 
tract cancellation claims. Married, middle 
aged, creditable record as to character and 
performance. Employed as controller 100 
per cent. war industry. Desire permanent con- 
nection with reputable organization. Avail- 
able on short notice. Address Box Number 
490, “The Controller,’’ One East Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller or Vice President 


Controller or Vice President, Finance and 
Accounting, or Assistant to foregoing, in 
large industrial corporation. Nearly 30 years 
of broad, diversified experience in: corpora- 
tion accounting and reporting reorganiza- 
tions, internal control, methods and _pro- 
cedures; professional accounting surveys, 
system plans and installations, counsel. Broad 
education in business and law. Seaboard lo- 
cation preferred. C.P.A. Salary $15,000 to 
$20,000. Address Box Number 491, ‘The 
Controller,” One East Forty-second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Positions Open 











Cost Accountant 


Must have thorough knowledge of process 
and shop order costs with relationship of cost 
records to general ledger. Must have ability to 
make changes to cost system and records as re- 
quired by changing conditions. Must also have 
knowledge of Standard Cost System. Permanent 
position with excellent opportunities. Location 
Western Pennsylvania. Give full details, in- 
cluding age, education, experience, personal 
and draft status, and salary desired. Enclose 
small photograph with letter of application. 
Address Box 487, “The Controller,’ One East 
Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller 


Affiliated group of North Ohio firms have 
opening for a full-time controller familiar with 
accounting procedure, federal and state tax 
matters, wage and hour, and salary stabiliza- 
tion problems. 100 per cent. war work now, but 
good prospects postwar. Salary satisfactory for 
the right man. Address Box 489, The Controller, 
One East Forty-second Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 
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REMINGTON RAND 
Tabulators can print 
one hundred columns 
of letters and figures 
on a single line at the 
rate of 6000 lines 
an hour 


BUY BONDS—Buy Victory and Peace 
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Ease the PRODUCTION Switch 





The switch from simplified volume to complicated war-time job- 
shop scheduling and costing was easy for Apex Electrical 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, through the use of fast, accurate 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting. 


@ It will be just as easy for Apex to switch 
back to peacetime operation—because they 
have the one best method of getting exhaust- 
ive production control facts—fast and ac- 
curately. W. J. MacIntyre, Comptroller, says 
of their installation: “With the war we 
changed from the volume manufacture of 
electrical household appliances to special 
devices for the various war agencies. This 
created a need for more detailed and com- 
plete job order costs, which we were pre- 

ared to obtain with our Remington Rand 
Dad Coun Accounting and Tabulating 
Machines. ’ 

One result of our punched-card method 
was a gain in accuracy, because the punched- 
card method is largely self-auditing. Another 
was efficient scheduling, which enabled us 
to maintain a proper balance between de- 
partments. 

“We also tabulate production costs in 
greater detail with our punched work tickets. 
Comparative figures are tabulated to pro- 


vide executives with excellent data for con- 
trol of production and costs. Punched-card 
accounting has shifted the clerical load to 
speedy mechanical units, given us more 
complete data, and done this more speedily 
and economically. We are highly pleased 
with the ease with which qur records are 
tabulated and with the form in which they 
are produced.” 


Your war priority will help you get Rem- 
ington Rand Punched-Card Equipment 
NOW— giving you present benefits of more 
and smoother production, simplification of 
war-contract auditing, and, later, an easier 
switch to peacetime operation. Details of 
the Apex operation, which can be widely 
applied, are covered in Certified Report 
No. 4306—copies of which are available 
free to interested executives by writing to 
our nearest branch office, or direct to Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines 
Division, Room 1706, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 
= @ 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 


of Accuracy 





MARK of a System 
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@ Armor plate must be flawless or our es 
soldiers will be endangered. Engineers phd 
must know the metal is perfect . . . so an ia 
X-Ray picture gives proof in one look. ao 9% 
Quick proof also is important in your 7:2 OF = 
business figuring. You must know the 4128 
figures are right...and the Printing ain’ 
Calculator’s tape proves all factors in i4er we 





one look. 

Notice the tape as the machine prorates the electric light expense 
of $112.75 for three departments. Floor spaces are 1362, 1135, and 
1223 sq. ft. with $0.030309 as the cost per sq. ft. The machine 
multiplies the cost by the square feet in each department, and finds 
and proves the prorated expense of $41.28, $34.40, and $37.07. 

Take a look ... the printed tape is your permanent proof. You 
know you're right the first time. 

ONLY the all-purpose Printing Calculator prints as it multiplies, 
divides, adds and subtracts. It saves time and avoids mistakes be- 
cause there’s no copying from dials, no need for extra proof. 

Inexperienced clerks figure on this machine easily from the very 
first day because of its simplified operation. The 10-numeral-key 
keyboard requires no specialized training and leads naturally to 
touch operation. | ee | 

In every kind of figure work—statistics, billing, pay- // * 
rolls, etc.—the Printing Calculator aids businessto @@ 
more accurate fast figuring. Let it aid YOU. 
Phone the nearest Remington Rand office for 
a demonstration Today, or write to us at 
Buffalo 5, N.Y., for the free booklet TOPS. 













The Printing Calculator is available on WPB 
approval, to help conserve manpower, expedite 
warwork, maintain necessary civilian economy. 
Talk it over with our representative. 


Reningion Read Ui 
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The only PRINTING salculator with automatic division 








WAGE STABILIZATION 
(Continued from page 230) 











of the Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
first fixed 25 cents as a minimum, then 
30, then 35 and then 40, and was sub. 
sequently affected by decisions of the 
Board which raised their minimum to 
50 cents. We found, on analysis, that 
in many plants, primarily in the South, 
there was a minimum rate of 50 cents 
and a maximum rate of about 60 cents, 
and the weighted average of all rates 
was perhaps 53 cents; in other words, a 
complete bunching of rates toward the 
minimum. That, of course, was not true 
of industry generally but it was true of 
industries that were affected by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

In other words, as the minimum was 
lifted, there was not, at the same time, 
a corresponding adjustment in the rates 
throughout the wage schedule, and the 
effect of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was to narrow the spread of rates from 
the minimum to the maximum to a point 
where there was practically no difference, 
with the skilled employees getting very 
little more than the unskilled employees. 

In our order in the textile case, we 
provided for an arrangement whereby 
the old differentials would be restored or 
a somewhat scientific basis. We set rates 
for certain jobs ranging up to 90 cents 
an hour for the most highly skilled in 
that industry, with a provision that other 
jobs should be set in relation to the rates 
for those jobs. In other words, we found 
an unintended product of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act that was undesirable from 
the point of view of the employees as 
well as the company. 

All of us will readily agree, I am sure, 
that a spread of rates from the lowest 
paid to the highest paid as narrow as we 
found in the textile industry is undesir- 
able, and there is not, so far as I can ap- 
praise the situation, very serious dis- 
agreement with that provision of our 
order for the stretching out of the rates 
as they presently exist. 

But out of that analysis came a recom- 
mendation from the Board that provi- 
sion should be made in connection with 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
hasn’t the same significance now as it 
might have after the war and as it had 
before the war began—provision should 
be made not only for the establishment 
of a minimum rate for an industry, but 
also for the establishment of peg point 
rates for specified job classifications 
within the industry, so that you don't 
get, as the result of correcting minimum 
substandards, a bunching of rates toward 
the minimum. 

That is something, perhaps, that we 
did not realize when the Fair Labor 
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GEARED TO HELP YOU GET THE MOST 


FROM YOUR BURROUGHS MACHINES 


Ce q f % F : j 
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INFORMATION SERVICE 

The Burroughs technical staff is working with 
users constantly —helping them make fullest use 
of the business machines’ they now own .. . 
helping them adapt these machines to new con- 
ditions. The services of this staff, as well as the 
up-to-date machine accounting information in 
the files maintained in every Burroughs office, 
are available to you at all times. 





ee 7 | 











SUPPLY SERVICE; — 


Quality supplies, too, can play an important part 
in maintaining highest standards of production 
in office work. Burroughs carbon papers, rib- 
bons, roll papers and other supplies for all 
makes of business machines are manufactured to 
specifications that Burroughs’ years of experi- 
ence have proved give best results. It will pay to 
standardize on Burroughs quality supplies. 











MECHANICAL SERVICE 


Regular, periodic inspection, lubrication 

and adjustment of your Burroughs machines 
| can do much to insure best performance 
and maximum production. All Burroughs 
service is rendered by factory-trained, 
factory-controlled service men. Cost is 
moderate . . . and all service work is 
guaranteed by Burroughs. If you have 
not already done so, arrange now for 
this efficient, low-cost protection. 





For help in getting the fullest use from your present 
Burroughs machines, cail your local Burroughs office, or 


= write Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


2 


_ 


Burroughs 


IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE - BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Asked the President of the Purchasing Agent: 
Did you say that war restrictions have IMPROVED 
the serviceability of the paper we use? 


Said the Purchasing Agent to the President: 
Right. War restrictions IMPROVED the performance 
of the stationery and record-keeping papers we use. 


— made paper scarce. It be- 


came necessary to get more 
sheets per pound. Stationery and 
record-keeping papers had to be 
thinner. To get sufficient strength 
and wear from thinner papers we 
bought paper of greater cotton con- 
tent. These papers proved stronger 
and more serviceable than papers 
made all of wood pulp. There’s less 
waste because cotton fiber papers 
stand more erasing. These papers 





look better, take more use and 
abuse, and last longer.” 

When war restrictions go, don’t 
return to the wasteful practices of 
yesteryear. When you order sta- 
tionery and record-keeping papers, 
specify PARSONS. You'll get the 
finest cotton fiber papers from a 
mill that specializes in paper for 
modern business, made to reflect 
and record the quality of your 
organization. 





PARSONS PAPER COMPANY e HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Ce 








Standards Act was passed; it is some. 
thing that came to our attention in con. 
nection with our work. As the result, 
the Board has made this recommenda. 
tion to the country at large and to Cop- 
gress, that if the Fair Labor Standards 
Act is to continue to have significance jn 
the postwar period, it should be amended 
to provide not only for a specified min. 
imum rate, but also for other rates of 
key jobs above it. That was one of sey- 
eral recommendations contained in the 
report. I believe it was the most signif. 
icant, and that is why I mention it at this 
time. 

You may want to know what we are 
after in connection with the enforce- 
ment of our program, and that is a fair 
inquiry. Are we out to “get” people? 
The answer to that is: No. We are not 
in the business of enforcement for the 
purpose of penalizing people. I can as- 
sure you that there is no fun in stabiliz- 
ing wages, and there is certainly no fun 
in penalizing people for paying higher 
wages. 

There is only one objective that we 
have, and it is the stabilization of wages 
for the greater good of all concerned. 
The cases in which we are mainly inter- 
ested are the cases which involve serious 
challenges to the wage stabilization pro- 
gram. We are concerned to a lesser ex- 
tent with incidental violations, and | 
would not be at all surprised, although 
I am not accusing anybody, if practically 
everybody here present has on some rare 
and unusual occasion either violated the 
maximum of his rate range for some in- 
dividual employee, or made a merit in- 
crease Of a promotional increase that 
wasn’t exactly cricket. 

It isn’t that sort of thing that we are 
concerned about. To be sure, that is a 
technical violation of the law, but it isn’t 
the sort of thing that is going to bring 
this country to a ruinous inflation—al- 
though, on the other hand, it might, if 
multiplied time and time again. 

I would suggest that if you control- 
lers, in going over the books of the com- 
pany, find that there are violations, as 
there might very well be, that you go 
down to see the proper officials and tell 
them about it and try to fix it up. 

On the other hand, if you have en- 
gaged in serious wage violations, we 
will require a rollback of the adjust- 
ments made in contravention of the law. 
That is our primary concern, and I 
wouldn’t be at all surprised if you got 
“socked” a little bit under those circum- 
stances. 


Spending Orgy Ahead? 

“We need to deal liberally with the mem- 
bers of our armed forces and our war workers. 
But we can ill afford a national orgy of spend- 
ing which is calculated to discourage employ- 
ment and make our labor and economic 
policies the football of politics.” —Leo W olman. 























In Chicago, CCH occupies over 100,000 square feet in this modern building on North Michigan Avenue. 


(CCH) Telegraph, telephone, 


teletype and fast mail pour a steady 
stream of current legal information 
into the editorial offices of Com- 
merce Clearing House. Full texts of 
legislation proposed or enacted, de- 
cisions of the administrative author- 
ities and of the courts, opinions of 
attorney generals, rulings and regu- 
lations, reports of important bills on 
their way toward becoming law— 
all go to swell the stream into a 
veritable flood. 


Expedition combines with care as 
the raw materials are separated from 
each other, assayed and routed to 
their proper destinations: the edi- 
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torial departments having jurisdic- 
tion over them. Here they are 
analyzed—literally taken to pieces 
and evaluated. Combined in new 
patterns, they reappear as data for 
new Reports pages, as CCH “‘dis- 
patches,” as special bulletins—in a 
word, as answers to hosts of questions 
that will soon be propounded by 
hosts of persons as yet unaware of 
new developments affecting them. 


Proofread by meticulous eyes, 
the “copy” is rushed to the 
presses. Quickly the rolling rhythm 
of the pressroom picks up the beat, 
while bindery and compiling rooms 
swing into action and the runs 
approach completion. 






stace 3 tasong, specialized Svchinery 
and swift fingers complete the cycle 
by whos the st news of the day i is 
t working 





jer’ the: country. Com- 


merce "Cleasing House TopicahLaw 
Reports, by consistently meeting the 
specific needs of business and pro- 
fessional workers everywhere, have 
established among them a recognized 
symbol. For them the ae CCH 
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COMMERCE) CLEARING) HOUSE; INC. 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG., 


NEW YORK 1 © 214 N, MICHIGAN AVE,, 


CHICAGO 1 * MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON 4 
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....after setting the factors in the Keyboard 
and the Multiplier...just touch ONE Key 
and presto the Carriage is automatically 
positioned, the Dials automatically cleared, 
the Calculator automatically counts and shifts 
until the problem has been completed; then 
finally both Keyboards are automatically 
cleared preparing the machine for any subse- 
quent calculation. This is Fridén Fully Auto- 
matic Multiplication...and the Calculator, not 
the Operator does the work. 

Telephone or write your local Fridén Repre- 
sentative for complete information regarding 
these Calculators which are AVAILABLE, 
when applications for deliveries have been 
approved by the War Production Board. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 
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The date for observance of the tenth anni. 
versary of the formation of the St. Louis Cop. 
trol has not been determined. The St. Louis 
Control is to have a special Executives’ Meet. 
ing on May 31. 


Tri-Control Meeting 


The Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse Con- 
trols will meet jointly in Buffalo on June 16, 
This is an affair which has become an annual 
fixture, with meetings in each of the cities 
in rotation. Last year’s meeting took place in 
Syracuse. 


Visits to Controls 


Fifteen of the 36 Controls had been visited 
officially up to the close of March by na- 
tional officers and representatives of the Na- 
tional Office. These visits were made by Presj- 
dent E. W. Burbott, Managing Director Ar- 
thur R. Tucker, and Assistant Secretary Paul 
Haase. Plans for visits to Controls to be made 
during April include visits to five additional 
Controls—Baltimore, Atlanta, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Kansas City. In May visits 
will be paid to the four Controls on the Pacific 
Coast—Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles—by Assistant Secretary Haase, 
who will also attend a meeting of the Chat- 
tanooga Control on May 1, and visits will be 
made also in May, by President Burbott and 
Managing Director Tucker, to the Boston, 
Chicago, and St. Louis Controls. Calls will be 
made on additional Controls in June, in an 
effort to complete the list with visits to every 
Control. This would mean half a dozen cails 
in June. 


Controllers’ Contribution. to War Effort 


A paper on this subject was delivered be- 
fore the Los Angeles Control at its March 
meeting, by Mr. Ralph V. Hunt, of the Doug- 
las Aircraft Company. It will appear in the 
May issue of THE CONTROLLER. 


Airport Accounts 


Deputy Comptroller Joseph M. Cunning- 
ham of the City of New York has requested 
the cooperation of The Institute in developing 
a system of airport accounts. A conference 
will be held on April 9. 


Controllership Foundation 


The organization meeting of the Board of 
Trustees .of the Controllership Foundation 
was held on March 5. The makeup of the 
Board is announced in the April issue of 
THE CONTROLLER. Further announcements 
will come from the Foundation’s officers. 


Membership Applications 

Twenty-nine applications for membership 
were received during March, bringing the gross 
total for the first seven months of the current 
fiscal year to 241, as against 324 in the corte- 
sponding period of the previous year. In 
March of 1944, 47 applications for member- 
ship were received, of which 19 were from 
newly organized Controls. No new Controls 
have been formed during the current fiscal 
year. Controllers in the few cities in which 
Controls are yet to be organized, have fe 
quested that action be deferred until after 
the war. The advar e estimates of membership 
growth during the current year were made on 
the basis of 343 applications for membership, 
net, as contrasted with 443, net, in the previ- 
ous year. To meet the estimates, the last five 
months of the current fiscal year should see 
Wa additional applications, net, an average 

f 24 per month, as contrasted with an average 
of 32 per month during the first seven months. 
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The simple, nontechnical method 


of producing 


VENDOR’S 
SHIPPING 
DOCUMENTS 


Permanent, black, legible copies 


If you are a government contractor supplying the War De- 
partment or the Army Air Forces, you can help expedite 
the movement of supplies to troops by using the Vendor’s 
Shipping Document. It does three things of major impor- 
tance to each Vendor and to the Armed Forces: simplifies 
handling, improves accuracy, streamlines operations. 


Use of the Vendor’s Shipping Document helps insure 
accuracy of stock number and correctness of nomencla- 
ture from the time supplies move under Army control 
until distribution to troops. Because errors in stock num- 
bers or nomenclature may produce serious results, the 
Vendor who uses the Vendor’s Shipping Document is con- 
tributing to the successful prosecution of the war. 


Production of the Vendor’s Shipping Document, by 
Mimeograph* stencil duplicating, becomes streamlined, 
easy, nontechnical. Both die-impressed stencils and form- 
topped stencil sheets are available. Using either or both, 
typing and operating time is cut to a minimum. 

These stencils can be prepared by any regular typist 
working any place in the plant. And copies can be produced 
easily and quickly on any standard model Mimeograph 
duplicator. Mimeograph die-impressed stencils and form- 
topped stencil sheets can be secured through your inspector 
or from the office administering your contract. 
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Black, permanently legible copy 


No matter how far or how long your shipments 
travel, regardless of handling conditions in your 
plant or in transit, the identification copy and your 
copies can always be clearly read when produced 
on the Mimeograph duplicator with Mimeograph 
brand supplies. 











Mimeograp h duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Pp Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. Q-545, 720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 
Send us more information about producing the Vendor’s Shipping Document on 
the Mimeograph duplicator. 
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SO VWUCH 


FOR 


SO LEPTLE 


PAPERS made from 100% 
new white cotton cuttings 
save critical war materials. 
Yet the most durable L. L. 
‘Brown ledgers*, instead of 
ordinary papers, add less 
than |%to accounting costs, 


yet guarantee 100% protec- 
tion—utmost resistance to 
wear. Ask your printer for 
samples of the following: 


LLBROWA 
LEDGER PAPERS 


*L. L. BROWN'S LINEN LEDGER 
100% New White Linen & Cotton Fibres 


* ADVANCE LINEN LEDGER 
100° New White Cotton Fibres 


FORWARD LINEN LEDGER 
100% New Cotton Fibres 


L. L. BROWN'S FINE 


85% New Cotton. Fibres 


GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER 


75% New Cotton Fibres 


ESCORT LEDGER & MACHINE POSTING 


50% New Cotton Fibres 
* Permanent Papers 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 
ADAMS, MASS. 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 








Postwar Controllership Problems 
Are Studied at Meeting of Institute’s 
Committee 


The Committee on Postwar Control- 
lership Problems, of the Controllers In- 
stitute of America, met in New York at 
the Hotel Shelton on April 21 to consider 
an agenda covering specific controllership 
problems and general economic problems. 

Subjects analyzed in the field of con- 
trollership problems included: 


1. Cost accounting treatment of 


a) Fixed properties fully amortized under 
certificates of war necessity 

b) Government properties secured at bar- 
gain prices 

c) Assets fully depreciated 


2. Cost control 


a) Overcoming the free spending tendency 

b) Methods and techniques of controlling 
costs under conditions which are likely 
to prevail under postwar competitive 
conditions 


3. Safeguards against overproduction 
brought about by excess plant capaci- 
ties 
a) How can we measure postwar markets 

effectively ? 

b) How can an expansion program be 
determined with a reasonable margin 
of safety? 

c) How can we avoid over-expansion on 
the part of individual companies or 
units and, therefore, cumulatively on 
the part of whole industries? 


4. Reemployment of veterans 


a) Employment of disabled veterans in 
office activities 

b) Dismissal wages to persons replaced 
by returning service men 


5. Postwar pricing 


6. The advantages or disadvantages of 
unionization of office personnel 


7. Procedures for fixing salary scales and 
administering them 

a) The place of seniority in office promo- 
tions? 

b) Procedures for on the job training with 
special emphasis upon the development 
of executives and of high ranking tech- 
nicians (e.g. assistant controllers) 


8. Postwar inventory control 


9. Settlement of government loans and 
financing for new civilian business 


Within the realm of general economic 
problems, the Committee's agenda in- 


cluded: 


1. Guaranteed annual wage 


2. Procedures for removal of war con- 
trols over business, and suggested time- 
table for removal 


3. The providing of full employment 


after the war 


4. Federal debt—how to manage it (re- 
viewed in the light of changing Cire 
cumstances ) 


5. The economics of subsidies in a com. 
petitive economy 


6. The financing of Social Security pro. 
grams 


7. Analysis of the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment and its commercial effect. 


The Committee on Postwar Controller. 
ship Problems consists of the following 
individuals: 


Chairman, L. M. Nichols, controller, 
General Electric Supply Corporation, 
Bridgeport; David R. Anderson, The 
Kendall Company, Walpole; Mahlon E. 
Arnett, Bullock’s, Los Angeles; Arthur 
Batts, The Carborundum Company, Ni- 
agara Falls; J. F. Brandt, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago; Ernest C. Breeding, The 
Texas Company, Houston; Frank J. Carr, 
Sanderson & Porter, New York; Gay Car- 
roll, Humble Oil & Refining Company, 
Houston; Stanley F. Chittick, Simonds 
Saw and Steel Company, Fitchburg. 

Also Vine F. Covert, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh; 
Morris A. Cox, William Volker & Co. of 
Missouri, Inc., Kansas City; William R. 
Dice, The Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
Cincinnati; Fred Dunning, The Yale and 
Towne Manufacturing Company, New 
York; F. Eakin, A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Company, Decatur, Illinois; Fred- 
erick C. Elstob, Marchant Calculating 
Machine Company, Oakland; Frank J. 
Fell, Jr., Phoenixville; Joseph T. Foerth, 
The Bassick Company, Bridgeport; C. C. 
Gibson, The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
San Francisco. 

Also Herbert A. Gidney, Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh; Howard L. Good- 
enough, American Smelting & Refining 
Company, New York; Ernest A. Gratton, 
Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit; Ralph 
E. Heitmuller, Acacia Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Washington, D. C.; 
John K. Hill, The Norwich Pharmacal 
Company, Norwich; E. C. Hoelzle, Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, Detroit; P. A. 
Hoyt, Oliver United Filters, Inc., Oak- 
land; Ralph V. Hunt, Douglas Aircraft 
Company, Inc., Santa Monica; Charles B. 
Lunsford, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, New York. 

Also Alexander MacGillivray, Radio 
Corporation of America, Inc., Camden; 
Charles E. Masters, National Gypsum 
Company, Buffalo; Joseph F. McCarthy, 
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United Aircraft Corporation, East Hart- 
ford; Lloyd D. McDonald, The Warner 
& Swasey Company, Cleveland; Duncan 
Merriwether, Rohm & Haas Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia; Stuart B. Miller, French & 
Hecht. Inc., Davenport; Hugh L. Patch, 
The Standard Oil Company (Ohio), 
Cleveland; C. W. Perrine, Minnesota 
Amusement Company, Minneapolis; H. 
G. Peterson, Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia; F. Earl Reuwer, W. T. 
Cowan, Inc., Baltimore. 

Also Frank A. Rostedt, Willamette 
Hyster Company, Portland; Victor C. 
Seiter, Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, In- 
dianapolis; K. Y. Siddall, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati; Richard E. 
Vogt, Milwaukee Boston Store, Inc., Mil- 
waukee; Francis D. Weeks, Lamson Cor- 
poration, Syracuse; E. W. Weston, The 
Weston Paper & Mfg. Company, Dayton: 
Charles H. Yardley,, The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia. 


Contract Termination Committee 
Studies Current Developments 


A meeting of the Committee on War 
Contract Termination Policies and Pro- 
cedures of the Controllers Institute of 
America was scheduled for May 9 at the 
Hotel Shelton, New York. The meeting 
was called to discuss recent trends in 
termination procedures and for the de- 
velopment of any recommendations to be 
submitted to the director of the Office of 
Contract Settlement. An earlier meeting 
of the Committee had been held in De- 
cember, 1944. The Committee on War 
Contract Termination Policies and Pro- 
cedures for this year consists of the fol- 
lowing individuals: 

Chairman, Christian E. Jarchow, vice- 
president and controller, International 
Harvester Company, Chicago, Illinois; 
Lisle W. Adkins, Crosley Corporation, 
Cincinnati; David R. Anderson, The 
Kendall Company, Walpole; George E. 
Baskie, American Optical Company, 
Southbridge; Loyd R. Boling, Oliver 
United Filters, Inc., Oakland; Robert J. 
Calvert, National Supply Company, Pitts- 
burgh; William G. Carroll, Engineering 
and Research Corporation, Riverdale; 
Mortis B. Chesney, Republic Aviation 
Corporation, Farmingdale; George S. 
Dively, Harris-Seybold-Potter Compzny, 
Cleveland; Lester R. Downie, Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel Company, Detroit; Dale 
R. Hodges, Diamond Chain & Manufac- 
turing Company, Indianapolis. 

Also Eugene C. Hoelzle, Borg-Warner 
Corporation, Chicago; Mathew Keck, 
Borg-Warner Corporation, Chicago; J. A. 
Keogh, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee ; Oscar N. Lindahl, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh; 
E. E. McConnell, Norton Company, 
Worcester; L. M. Nichols, General Elec- 
tic Supply Corporation, Bridgeport; 
Charles A. Packard, Worthington Pump 
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For Corporation Officials 


Who Are Considering 


Pension Plans 


BECAUSE of its long-term importance a pension 
program calls for consideration of all available in- 
formation regarding various types of pension plans 


and methods of financing. 


This Bank’s experience, both in administering 
pension trusts and in assisting corporations in the 
development of suitable pension plans, is at your 


disposal. 


Officers of our Pension Trust Division special- 
izing in this work will be pleased to discuss with 
you, in broad outline or in such detail as you may 
wish, the factors that we believe you will desire to 
consider in connection with a pension plan adapted 


to your Company’s requirements. 





satisfactory pension plan. 





Our booklet, Pension Plan Fundamentals, available 
on request, condenses into 17 pages a review of the 
basic factors involved in developing and financing a 








Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds, $305,000,000 


140 Broadway 


New York 15 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
New York 18 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


New York 21 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 





Copyright, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 1945 
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& Machinery Corporation, Harrison; 
Dundas Peacock, Elliott Company, Jean- 
nette; Henry C. Perry, Heywood-Wake- 
field Company, Gardner; Marshall C. 
Roop, The Davison Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore; William H. Schrader, 
Easy Washing Machine Corporation, 
Syracuse; Roscoe Seybold, Westinghouse 
Electric Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh; John 
E. Tellman, Koppers Company, Balti- 
more; Paul J. Urquhart, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Pittsburgh; Francis D. 
Weeks, Lamson Corporation, Syracuse; 
E. W. Weston, The Weston Paper & 
Mfg. Company, Dayton; William B. 
Yoder, Philco Corporation, Philadelphia. 


Motor-vehicle owners paid special automo- 
tive taxes exceeding two billion dollars in 
1941.—A. P. I. Quarterly 














Property Facts 
Are Basic 


The starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Income 
Taxation, Reconver- 
sion, Accounting, 
Insurance and Finance 
is an accurate knowl- 
edge and record of 


Property Facts. 


Ww 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
Company 


VALUATIONS * PROPERTY RECORDS 
DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
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High Honor Accorded 
R. M. Riggins 


A distinctive honor recently came to Colonel 
Russell M. Riggins, of Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
who was released to inactive duty by the War 
Department earlier this year, when he was 
awarded the Legion of Merit medal for service 
as chief of the Control Branch, Field Service 
Division, Ordnance Department, from August, 
1943, to August, 1944. Colonel Riggins is a 
member of the Controllers Institute of America 
by virtue of election in April, 1932. The cita- 
tion, in connection with his award, reads as 
follows: 


“For exceptional meritorious service in. the 
performance of outstanding services. From 
1 August 1943 to 1 August 1944 Colonel 
Russell M. Riggins (O-145388) Army of 
the United States, for the display of ex- 
ceptional leadership in the development 
of work measurement standards for de- 
termining the eficiency of Army Depot 
operations, thereby contributing substan- 
tially to overcoming difficult problems of 
management and offering guidance to in- 


Underwood & Underwood, Washington. 





experienced personnel whose recruitmeny 
became necessary through increasing short. 
ages of trained manpower. In applying 
principles of sound business enterprise 
with vision and tact, he so effectively 
made possible the use of man-hour values 
as a basis for determining accomplish. 
ments that the programs of the Ordnance 
Department were subsequently made 
Standing operating procedure for opera 
tions of depots in all Technical Services 
under the Army Service Forces.” 


State Plans to Acquire 
Surplus War Goods 


New York State is preparing to obtain sur- 
plus federal war goods through machinery 
created by legislation signed by Governor 
Dewey. A three-member committee, under the 


chairmanship of State Purchase Commissioner . 


Richard S. Persons, has been appointed by the 
governor. The committee is authorized to ac- 
quire through gift or purchase from the U. S, 
Surplus Property Board whatever articles state 
departments can use. The legislature has voted 
this committee an appropriation of $6.5 million, 
Officially the committee is to “coordinate the 
offerings of federal surpluses -and the require- 
ments of all state departments and agencies.” 





CONTRACTOR’S ORGANIZATION 
(Continued from page 234) 
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amount accepted in settlement and the 
originally proposed amount. This enables 
us to do several things. First, correct 
errors at the source and thus improve the 
accuracy of our claims. Second, make 
changes in the form of presentation to 
conform to government requirements and 
as a result expedite audit and final set- 
tlement. Third, it enables us to review 
the effects of the company’s policies and 
make such changes therein as may be 
found to be desirable. 





Exhibit V 


War Products Corporation 
Division A 
WAREHOUSE REPORT OF TERMINATED INVENTORIES 
August 31, 1944 



































Case No. Customer Square Feet Date of 
Occupied Storage 
1137 Company A 1,200 6-12-44 
804 5 E 200 5- 2-44 
1542 E 120 7-15-44 
1504 Oo 300 7-11-44 
1217 R 100 6-18-44 
656 Ss 150 4-10-44 
1308 WwW 500 6-26-44 
1841 Z 450 8-21-44 
3,020 
DAILY REPORT OF CONTRACT TERMINATIONS 
September, 1944 
Terminations E Value of 
Terminations Processed Terminations Claims 
Date Received in Process Billed 
No Charge Billed 
inni 85 

Pupteaing of month , F E = 1,246 

2 3 6 _ 85 sees 

3 a oo — 85 “ws 

4 5 1 _— 89 =< 

5 4 2 1 90 11,587 

6 1 _ _ 91 — 

7 8 7 1 89 6,204 

8 6 7 1 87 847 

Etc., ete. 
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How much confusion in an office comes 
from business forms long since split at 
the seams? 


Firms big and little operate with 
forms equal to times-as-they-were, but 
now costly, overlapping and un- 
equipped to cope with a war economy. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., brings 
order out of this disorder. Moore 
studies the forms of your nine key 
operations, from purchasing to pay- 
ing employees; combines, doubles up, 


Kind of crowded in here 


simplifies; then prints and ships all 
your requirements, from grocery sales- 
books to millions of continuous inter- 
leaved forms. 


The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they combine under the 
Moore name — the largest company of 
its kind in the world. The initiative 
and experience of nine companies are 
multiplied many times. Service is 
nation-wide, and available to the 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


in Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 


National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 


corner store or the corporation with 
all its branches that stretch across the 
country. 


The Moore representative, an expert 
in your own field, is ready to call on 
you now. Particularly to the essential 
war business, he comes with ideas to 
speed and canalize output. He speaks 
the language you know. For immediate 
information, get in touch with the near- 
est Moore division, as listed below, or 
its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. BY H.W. AYER 
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Bell Photo, Philadelphia, 


“The Philadelphia Story” 


The “Tenth Anniversary Party” commemo. 
rating the organization of the Philadelphia 
Control of the Controllers Institute of Amer. 
ica, was held at the Warwick Hotel on April 
5, 1945, with 164 members of The Institute 
and guests in attendance. The event coincided 
with the season’s seventh monthly dinner meet. 
ing of the Philadelphia Control and recorded 
an all-time record for attendance on the part 
of members of the Control. 

Due to the cancellation of The Institute's 
Eastern Spring Conference, because of war 
conditions, national headquarters had arranged 
for meetings of the National Board of Direc. 
tors, the Advisory Council, and the trustees 
of the Controllership Foundation to be held 
on April 5, all these men attending the dinner 
as guests of honor of the Control. 

The meeting was formally opened, after 
dinner, by Mark Z. McGill, secretary and 
comptroller of Collins & Aikman Corporation, 
who as president of the Philadelphia Control, 
said that its members “have been thinking of 
and planning for our Tenth Anniversary Party 
for many months. We have had lots of fun 
doing so. They say the exception proves the 
rule and tonight I am sure that realization is 
greater than our anticipation.’’ He also said 
“to the members, committee chairmen, to my 
fellow officers and directors and last but not 
least to National Headquarters for their co- 
operation in arranging their April meeting so 
that our National Officers, Directors and Trus- 
tees of the Controllership Foundation could 
be with us, may I say thanks. For your coop- 
eration and helpfulness I shall always be grate- 
ful. The Philadelphia Control is proud of its 
achievements during the ten years of its ex- 
istence. To give expression to these accomplish- 
ments we arranged this party.” 

Mr. McGill then presented Verl L. Elliott, 
controller of The Atlantic Refining Company, 
who acted as toastmaster. Mr. Elliott, a past 
president of The Institute and a trustee of the 
Controllership Foundation, introduced certain 
officers of the Philadelphia Control during the 
first year of its existence, i.e. Russell Van 
Horn, President; R. C. Casselberry, Secretary; 
A. S. Corson and C. R. C. Custer, Directors. 
Mr. Elliott gave a brief history of the Control 
and introduced each of the guests of honor 
and others seated at the head tables. Following 
their introductions, brief remarks were made by 
Mr. Arthur R. Tucker, Managing Director of 
The Institute, and Mr. Edwin W. Burbott, Na- 
tional President. 

With the exception of George M. Arisman, 
now located in Harrisburg; Earl D. Page, now 
located in Denver; and Thomas L. Evans, now 
located in Buffalo, all of the past presidents 
of the Philadelphia Control were present. They 
include: Russell Van Horn (1934-1935) of 
Butcher & Sherrard; Mr. Elliott (1937-1938); 
D. H. Schultz (1938-1939) of Leeds & North- 
rup Company; Elmer Hart (1939-1940) of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company; Thomas W. 
Dinlocker (1940-1941) of S K F Industries, 
Inc.; Harold C. Stott (1942-1943) of Sun Oil 
Company; and George R. Rankin (1943-1944) 
of Artloom Corporation. 


New State Taxes Studied 


A two day conference on “What's New in 
New York State Business Taxes?” was held at 
New York University on April 20 and 21 
under the auspices of the division of general 
education. The conference considered changes 
in the New York State Tax Laws affecting 
business corporations, which were enacted dut- 
ing 1944 by the Legislature, and which affect 
the preparation of the state franchise tax f 
turns due on May 15. 
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Papers “FALL IN” on the double 





The speed and labor economy ob- 
tainable with Multisort equipment 
could hardly be better expressed 
than in these words of H. E. Van- 
Woert, office manager of Fairbanks- 
Morse and Co. at Beloit, Wisconsin: 


“Sorting cancelled payroll checks 
was a tiresome weekly task prior to the 
time we installed Multisort. It used to 
take one girl more than three days to 
make a series of table sorts, placing 
the checks in numerical sequence. Now 
this job is accomplished in thirteen 
hours—just half the time—and our 
staff is happier because Multisorting 
permits a natural working position.” 


orted TWICE 
AS. FAST 


AT FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


MULTISORT . . . for maximum speed in sorting 
Checks, Orders, Invoice Copies, Sales Slips, Corres- 
pondence, Branch-Office Mail... and other papers. 





SIZES FOR EVERY OFFICE NEED! 





Multisort brings unsurpassed 
speed and accuracy to the sorting 
and arranging of papers, cards and 
documents of all kinds. It safeguards 
records from loss. Because papers 
are filed in Multisort as soon as they’re 
received, they are available for refer- 
ence, and cannot blow away. 


Dividers are visibly indexed on 
their exposed upper edges to provide 
instant accessibility and extreme 


ease of operation. The durable metal 
carriage glides on ball bearings, 
bringing the desired divider to the 
sorting pile, and eliminating waste 
motion. Some clerks have made rec- 
ords of sorting numerically over 3000 
pieces per hour, an impossible achieve- 
ment by old-fashioned methods. 


Ask our nearest Branch Office for 
LB-287, containing full details and 
specifications. 





SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 5, 


COPYRIGHT 1945 


NEW YORK 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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Personal Notes About Controllers 





Mr. Charles R. Keogh, president of the In- 
dianapolis Control of The Institute, and cashier 
of the American National Bank in Indianapolis, 
is the author of an article on “Bank Audit Pro- 
cedure” published in the April issue of ‘Na- 
tional Auditgram.”” The article is based on an 
address which Mr. Keogh presented to the Ohio 
Valley Conference of bank auditors and comp- 
trollers. 

Mr. Hugh J. Walker, formerly comptroller 
of the bank, is now cashier of the United States 
National Bank, Portland, Oregon. Mr. Walker, 
a charter member of the Portland Control of 
the Controllers Institute of America in Novem- 
ber, 1943, is also a past president of the Port- 
land Conference of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers. 

Mr. Mark Z. McGill, president of the Phila- 
delphia Control of The Institute, was recently 
elected to the office of secretary and comptroller 
of Collins & Aikman Corporation. Mr. McGill 
previously held the title of assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Thomas S. Lever, Jr., formerly control- 
ler of The Philadelphia Gas Works Company, 
has been made vice president of the company, 
in charge of accounts. Mr. Lever has been 
a member of the Controllers Institute of 
America since April, 1935, and is holder of 
membership certificate number 463. 

Mr. Joseph A. Duddy, formerly assistant 
comptroller of the East River Savings Bank, 
New York, has been elected comptroller of the 
bank, it was recently announced. 

Mr. Joseph E. Schwab, comptroller, of the 
Roosevelt Savings Bank, New York, has been 
advanced to the office of vice president and 
comptroller. Mr. Schwab has been with the 
bank since 1920. 


Mr. W. J. Clarke, assistant comptroller of 
The Dollar Savings & Trust Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has been named assistant treasurer 
and comptroller of the company, it was an- 
nounced recently. 

Mr. Harold C. Soderman was recently elected 
secretary-treasurer of the First Trust Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Mr. Soderman succeeds 
Mr. George M. Brack, who recently resigned 
in conformity with the company’s retirement 
funds regulations. Mr. Soderman has been 
comptroller for the past six years, and prior to 
that was auditor for seven years. He has been 
connected with the company and its predecessor 
organizations for twenty-six years. 

Mr. Arthur A. Pieper was elected financial 
vice president of the Republic Aviation Cor- 
poration, Farmingdale, Long Island, it was re- 
cently announced by Mr. Alfred Marchev, presi- 
dent. Mr. Pieper, who has had long experience 
in corporate finance and accounting, joined Re- 
public a year ago as assistant to the president, 
in charge of accounting and auditing. 

Mr. Anthony R. Kirsch, a member of the 
Controllers Institute of America since October 
1942, recently joined the staff of The Indiana 
Steel Products Company, Chicago, in the ca- 
pacity of controller of that company. Mr. 
Kirsch was formerly controller of Nutrition Re- 
search Laboratories. 

Mr. Wayne C. Marks, who has been serving 
as acting controller since January, of the Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation, New York, has re- 
cently been named controller of that corpora- 
tion. Mr. Marks joined the sales analysis de- 
partment of the company in 1926 and has 
worked in various financial capacities since that 
time. It was also announced that Mr. Frederick 
J. Otterbein was appointed assistant controller. 
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Philadelphia - 





Depreciation and Depletion Studies 
Valuations and Appraisals 
Organization and Business Reports 
Securities Registration Investigations 
Design and Construction 


Industrial Engineering 


Ford, Bacon & Davis 


dncorporated 


Engineers 





Washington - 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chicago 














He was formerly manager of Price, Waterhouse 
& Co. 

Mr. Alfred B. Cipriani, formerly vice presi. 
dent and controller of Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation, New York, has joined the staff of 
Schenley Distillers Corp., New York. Mr, Cj. 
ptiani is a member of the Controllers Institute 
of America by virtue of election to member. 
ship in May, 1940. 

Mr. O. R. March, a member of The Institute, 
is now affiliated with Clinton Engineer Works- 
Tennessee Eastman Corp., Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see, it was recently announced. Mr. March was 
formerly comptroller of The Wheland Com. 
pany, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Mr. Charles A. Packard was elected vice 
president and controller of the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation, Harrison, New 
Jersey. Mr. Packard is a vice president and a 
director of the Controllers Institute of America 
and chairman of the Accounting Council of the 
machinery section of Allied Products Institute, 

Mr. Frank Klein, director of budgets for the 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corpora- 
tion, Harrison, New Jersey, has been elected a 
vice-president of the company, it was recently 
announced. He is a member of the Controllers 
Institute of America by virtue of election in 
February, 1937. 

Mr. Edwin B. Orcutt, a member of The In- 
stitute since June, 1944, and comptroller and 
assistant treasurer of Steinway & Sons, New 
York City, has recently been elected a director 
of the firm. He has been with Steinway & Sons 
since 1913, 

Mr. M. S. Gelber, secretary of The Garret 
Corporation, Los Angeles, and a member of the 
Controllers Institute of America, is currently 
serving as chairman of the Accounting and Fi- 
nance Committee of the Aircraft Parts Manu- 
facturers Association whose companies are lo- 
cated in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Ralph W. Miller, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Control of The Institute, assumed the 
duties of controller of the K-D Lamp Company 
of Cincinnati on April 1. Mr. Miller had pre- 
viously served as controller of Cincinnati Indus- 
tries, Inc., Cincinnati. 

Mr. George V. Fortune, a member of The 
Controllers Institute of America, was appointed 
controller of Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of 
America, Newark, New Jersey, it was recently 
announced. He formerly was assistant controller 
of the company. 

Mr. Howard S. Hevern, a member of The In- 
stitute, has been named supervisor of internal 
auditing of the American Cyanamid Company, 
New York, it was recently announced. _ 

Mr. Albert B. Hetzer, formerly executive ac- 
countant of Edwin B. Stimpson Company, 
Brooklyn, New York, has been appointed con- 
troller of the company, it was recently an- 
nounced. He was elected to membership in the 
Controllers Institute of America in October, 
1943. 

Mr. R. E. Frederickson, a member of The 
Institute since February, 1932, and holder of 
certificate number 63, was_ recently named 
chairman of the Civic Improvement Committee 
of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. A 
statement by Mr. Frederickson which he pfe- 
sented at the first meeting during the current 
year of the committee, was published in its en- 
tirety, together with Mr. Frederickson’s Pic 
ture, in the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 
subsequently. The statement outlined the com- 
mittee’s purposes and plan of procedure and 
presented a concise survey of Rochester's plan- 
ning and development problems. 
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Paymaster strikes pay-dirt! 


with TIME-SAVING features worth real money 


What a blessing! One form that covers all the details of 
Federal and State Withholding . . . AND Social Security! 
Scientifically designed; Government approved; carbon in- 
terleaved Redifixt so that two copies stay together until you 
detach your file copy; special tab on State information 
form; special space for Social Security. We imprint to your 
requirements. Write at once for folder containing valuable 


Redifixt 1945 W-2 Withholding Tax Forms 








pertinent information . . . and by all means see and ex- 
amine this time-saving, money-saving, patience-saving form 
personally . . . then you'll know what we mean! 





























. ‘To EMPLOYER: Chenge some cad atdvem B ast correstiy chews) += 








eS 





94% of all computations right before your eyes—all figures bold, 
clear, easy to read—one simple operation does the trick—a sturdy, 
sightly, permanent office appliance, not just a gadget. 

(Approved by Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 


..e and 


this sensational new 


TAX FINDER 


A BOON TO HARASSED 
PAYMASTERS AND THEIR STAFFS 


Pay-dirt is soil with gold in it... 
not so different from the money you 
find in the time saved by using this 
scientific new tax-finding calculator. 
You know the minutes and grief to 
be saved by just setting a dial to a 
given wage, and reading at a glance 
the exact tax, regardless of how 
many exemptions. Try E-Z once, 
you'll never want to be without it 
again . . . as thousands attest. 


$495 


© EACH 








Supplied with daily, 
weekly, bi-weekly or semi- 
monthly charts as wanted 

e 


ACTUAL SIZE 12 x 12 INCHES 








Write for sample of new open-faced Window Envelope specially built to take W-2 form 


CONSOLIDATED BUSINESS SYSTEMS, Inc. 


Department 51 


30 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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MEETINGS OF CONTROLS 








ATLANTA 
Topic: INTERNAL CHECKS 
Members of the Atlanta Control of The In- 
stitute heard Mr. Russell Baker, president of 
Atlanta Laundries, make an address on “In- 
ternal Checks’’ at their March 27 regular 
monthly meeting held at the Piedmont Hotel. 


BALTIMORE 
Topic: INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Paul Haase, assistant secretary of The 
Controllers Institute of America and Managing 
Editor of THE CONTROLLER, made a presenta- 
tion on “Current Institute Activities’ at the 
monthly meeting of the Baltimore Control 
held April 11 in the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 
Mr. Haase also discussed the early years of 
The Institute and its accomplishments in the 
bygone period. 


BOSTON 
Topic: O.P.A. PROBLEMS 


“Pricing & Adjustment Problems of the 
O.P.A.” was the subject of the address made 
by Mr. H. John Stratton, at the April 10 meet- 
ing of the Boston Control, which was held at 
Putnam & Thurston Restaurant, Worcester. 


BRIDGEPORT 
Topic: PRICING PROBLEMS 


The guest speaker at the April 4 regular 
monthly meeting of the Bridgeport Control of 
The Institute, was Mr. Robert S. Binkerd, vice 
president of Prentice-Hall, Inc., who addressed 
the members of this Control on the “O. P. A. 
Price Control Problems.’’ Mr. Binkerd was ac- 
companied by Mr. William J. Baade, editor of 
“Priorities and Allocations’ Service, and editor 
of “Price Control” Service of Prentice-Hall. 


BUFFALO 
Topic: JOB EVALUATION 


The members of the Buffalo Control met 
on Tuesday, April 10, at the Park Lane Hotel. 
The subject discussed by Mr. A. W. Dold, in 
charge of job evaluation at Curtis-Wright Cor- 
poration, was “Job Evaluation.” 


CHICAGO 
Topic: LABOR TRENDS 


Mr. James Patterson Currie, senior partner 
of Currie and Gherman, management consult- 
ants in labor and industrial relations, was the 
guest speaker at the March 27 meeting of the 
Chicago Control held at the Union League Club. 
“Management Concerns in Current Labor 
Trends” was the subject chosen by Mr. Currie 
for discussion at the meeting. 


CINCINNATI 
Topic: LABOR TRENDS 
Professor Francis H. Bird, head of the Com- 
merce Department of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, was the guest speaker at the April 10 
meeting held in the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
attended by members of the Cincinnati Con- 
trol. Professor Bird made an address on “Labor 
Trends.” 


CLEVELAND 
Topic: REVENUE TRENDS 
Members of the Cleveland Control of The 
Institute heard Mr. Claude W. Dudley, a 
member of the Bar of the District of Colum- 
bia, and a member of the law firm of Dudley, 
Jones & Ostmann, Washington, D. C., make 
an address on “Recent Trends in Judicial In- 


terpretation of the Revenue Laws,” at their 
April 3 meeting held in the Cleveland Hotel. 


DAYTON 
Topic: LABOR RELATIONS 


Miss Grace G. Glascott, formerly regional 
director for Michigan and Ohio of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Division of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, was the discus- 
sion leader at the regular monthly meeting of 
the Dayton Control of The ‘Institute, which 
met on April 12 at the Van Cleve Hotel. The 
discussion centered around “Labor Relations.” 


DETROIT 
Topic: TAXES 
Mr. Allen B. Crow, president of The Eco- 
nomic Club of Detroit, will address the mem- 
bers of the Detroit Control at their regular 
monthly meeting on March 27 in the Hotel 
Statler. Mr. Crow’s presentation will be on the 
subject “Taxes of the City of Detroit as an 
Increasing Cost of Production.” 


HARTFORD 
Topic: OFFICE WORKERS 


On April 12 members of the Hartford Con- 
trol of The Institute met at the Elm Tree Inn, 
Farmington, to hear Mr. Carl Schedler, di- 
rector of industrial relations of Torrington 
Co., Torrington, Connecticut, make a presen- 
tation on ‘The Office Worker.’ This was the 
regular monthly meeting of the control, and 
was for members only. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Topic: LEGISLATION 
“Employers’ Legislative Headaches” was the 
subject discussed at the March 28 regular 
monthly meeting of the Indianapolis Control 
of The Institute held in the Hotel Lincoln. Mr. 
Henry M. Cochrane, secretary of the Indiana 
Manufacturers’ Association was the guest 
speaker at this meeting. 


KANSAS CITY 
Topic: FUNCTIONAL ACCOUNTING 


“Functional Accounting’ was the subject 
chosen for discussion by Mr. Frank P. Clark, 
assistant secretary-assistant treasurer of the 
Kansas City Power & Light Company, at the 
April 9 meeting of the Kansas City Control 
which was held in the University Club. Mr. 
Clark also presented interesting charts to il- 
lustrate his talk. Mr. Paul Haase, assistant 
secretary of The Institute, spoke on current 
and planned activities of The Institute. 


LOS ANGELES 

Topic: GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 

PLANNING 

Mr. Robert L. Minckler, vice president of 
the General Petroleum Corporation, made a 
presentation before the members of the Los 
Angeles Control of The Institute at their regu- 
lar monthly dinner meeting which was held in 
the Hotel Clark on April 19. For his subject, 
Mr. Minckler chose “Government and Business 
Planning.” 


LOUISVILLE 
Topic: WHISKEY INDUSTRY 


Dr. Frank M. Shipman, vice president and 
technical director of Brown-Forman Distillers 
Corporation, was the guest speaker at the 
March 28 regular monthly meeting of the 
Louisville Control, held in The Pendennis 


Club. Dr. Shipman who served for two years 
as an advisor to the Alcohol and Solvents Sec- 
tion of the War Production Board made a 
presentation on “The Whiskey Industry in 
General.” 


MILWAUKEE 
Topic: INTERNAL REPORTS 
“Internal Reports to Management’ was the 
subject presented at the monthly meeting of the 
Milwaukee Control held on April 10 in the 
University Club. Mr. Mark D. Littler of Ar- 
thur Andersen & Company made the address on 
this topic. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Topic: BANK LOANS 
Mr. P. F. Gray, vice president of the Irving 
Trust Company, was guest speaker at the April 
12 regular monthly meeting of the New York 
City Control, held in the Hotel New Yorker. 
For his subject, Mr. Gray chose “The Chang- 
ing Character of Bank Loans.’ A question-and- 
answer period followed the presentation. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Topic: POSTWAR GOVERNMENT REG- 

ULATIONS 

Members of the Philadelphia Control of 
The Institute heard Mr. Leo Barnes, director 
of the division of Economic Research for the 
Research Institute of America make a pres- 
entation at their May 10 meeting held in the 
Warwick Hotel. Mr. Barnes made an address 
on “Government Regulation of Business in 
the Postwar Era.” 


PITTSBURGH 
Topic: HUMAN ENGINEERING 
The principal speaker at the April 16 meet- 
ing of the Pittsburgh Control was Mr. John 
Lester Perry, president of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation. The meeting was held in 
the Duquesne Club and Mr. Perry spoke on 
“Human Engineering.” Mr. Edwin W. Bur- 
bott, national president of The Institute, and 
controller and assistant secretary of the A. B. 
Dick Company, Chicago, was also present at 
the meeting and he made an address on “Con- 
trollership in the Years Ahead.” Mr. Arthur R. 
Tucker, managing director of The Institute, 
made a presentation on “Controllership’s Early 
Years." 


PORTLAND 
Topic: INSURANCE 
At the regular monthly meeting of the Port- 
land Control held on March 16 at the Old 
Heathman Hotel, the guest speaker was Mr. 
Harry S. Grannatt of Dooly and Company. 
Mr. Grannatt presented an address on “Insur- 
ance,” after which the members of the Control 
entered into a round table discussion of prob- 
lems affecting their organizations. Among the 
guests for the evening were Mr. Mundley of 
the Bank of California and Mr. Dorsey of 
Northwestern Ice and Cold Storage Company. 


QUAD CITIES 
Topic: CONTROL’S PROGRAM 
Members of the Quad Cities Control held 
their first anniversary meeting on April 5 im 
the Blackhawk Hotel, Davenport. Mr. Stuart 
B. Miller, a member of the Controllers Ia- 
stitute of America, and treasurer of French & 
Hecht, Inc., Davenport, made a presentation 
on “The Quad Cities Control—Its First Year 

and Its Future.” 
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DIRECTORS 


EDWIN M. ALLEN 
Chairman, Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc. 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co. 


EDGAR S. BLOOM 
President, Atlantic, Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship Lines 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
President, George A. 
Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 
President, Spicer 
Manufacturing Corp. 


HORACE ——— 


ice-President 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
New York City 


CHARLES FROEB 
Chairman, Lincoln 
Savings Bank 


PAOLINO GERLI 
President, 
E. Gerli & Co., Inc. 


HARVEY D. GIBSON 


President 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
President, 
Lambert Company 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & 
Bartlett 


CHARLES L. JONES 
The Charles L. Jones Company 


SAMUEL McROBERTS 
New York City 


JOHN T. MADDEN 
President, Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank 


JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. 
Maguire & Co., Inc. 


C. R. PALMER 
President, Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc. 


GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & 
Lehigh Coal Co. 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 
Chairman, General 
. Bronze Corporation 


HAROLD V. SMITH 
President, Home 
Insurance 


ERNEST STAUFFEN 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


GUY W. VAUGHAN 
President, Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 
President, Western Union 
Telegraph Company 





MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 





Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


March 31, 1945 





RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 378,712,246.59 
U. S. Government Securities 1,149,132,012.74 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 

Mortgages. , 4,901,542.54 
State and Municipal eide 26,818,959.18 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 2,220,300.00 
Other Securities. . . f 20,264,312.68 
Loans, Bills Purchased and Beubews’ 

Acceptances 340,326,891.59 
Mortgages 13,161,788.56 
Banking Houses . 11,681,530.67 
Other Real Estate einen 516,963.23 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 4,159,083.61 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 5,928,850.63 





$1,957,824,482.02 


LIABILITIES 


Preferred Stock . . $ 7,712,300.00 


Common Stock 32,998,440.00 
Surplus ; 33,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 20,384,160.33 $94,094,900.33 





Reserves for Contingencies, Taxes, 
Unearned Discount, etc. 


Dividend on Common Stock 


12,731,266.15 


(Payable April 2, 1945) . 824,959.50 
Dividend on Preferred Stock 

(Payable April 15, 1945) 192,807.50 
Outstanding Acceptances 4,522,578.17 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills 240,323.58 


Deposits 1,845,217,646.79 





$1,957,824,482.02 


United States Government securities carried at $219,679,307.36 are pledged to 
secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $188,142,748.31 and other public 
Sunds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


68 BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORE 


European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Preferred shares, all of which are held by institutions and other investors, have a par value of $20 and are 
convertible into and have a preference over the Common to the extent of $50 per share and accrued dividends. 
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ROCHESTER 
Topic: BUSINESS BLUNDERS 
Mr. Joseph J. Myler, a member of the 
Rochester Control of The Institute, and secre- 
tary and treasurer of Neisner Brothers, Inc., 
was the discussion leader at the March 28 
regular monthly meeting of the Control. For 
his subject, Mr. Myler chose ‘The Blunders of 
Modern Business.” 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Topic: CALIFORNIA STATE LEGISLA- 
TURE 


“High-lights of the 1945 Session of the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature” was the subject dis- 
cussed by Mr. James Musatti at the regular 
monthly meeting of the San Francisco Control 
of The Institute which was held on April 19 
in the St. Francis Hotel. Mr. Musatti is the 
general manager of the California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


SEATTLE 
Topic: WEST COAST MANPOWER 
Members of the Seattle Contro] heard Mr. 
F. W. Taylor, area director of the War Man- 
power Commission make an address on the 
manpower situation in the Seattle area and the 
Commission’s planning on this problem, at 
their March 29 regular monthly meeting held 
in the Washington Athletic Club. 


SPRINGFIELD 

Topic: WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

Members of the Springfield Control met at 
the Sheraton Hotel on April 17 for their regu- 
lar monthly meeting at which Mr. Frank E. 
Godfrey, director of self-insurance for the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, made a 
presentation on “Self-Insurance under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act.” 

Mr. Godfrey explained the law passed in 
1943 which made Compensation Insurance 
compulsory, and also authorized Self Insur- 
ance in Massachusetts. He mentioned that 
there were now 90 Self Insurers with about 
100,000 employees, and about $250,000,000. 
in payroll per year. In 1944 $500,000. was 
paid out in benefits by Self Insurers, and they 
carried into 1945 $600,000. worth of liability. 
The 90 Self Insurers include 26 whose em- 
ployees number between 50 and 200, 7 whose 
employees number between 2500 and 5000, 2 
whose employees run between 5000 and 10,- 
000 and one employer with 10,000 employees. 


SYRACUSE 
Topic: ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS 
A round table discussion on general account- 
ing problems was held by the members of the 
Syracuse Control of The Institute at their 
regular monthly meeting at Tubbert’s Restau- 
rant on April 17. 


TOLEDO 
ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


Members of the Toledo Control of The 
Institute held a round table discussion at their 
April 12 regular monthly meeting held at the 
Hotel Secor. The discussion centered around 
the vexing problems confronting controllers 
today. 


TWIN CITIES 
Topic: OFFICE PROBLEMS 


Mr. J. A. Tauer, assistant controller of the 


H. CHARLES KWASHA 
Consulting Actuary 


__ Employee “Pension “Plans 
50 Broad St. New York 4, N. Y. 
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Great Northern Railway Company, was the 
discussion leader at the April 3 regular monthly 
meeting of the Twin Cities Control, held at the 
St. Paul Athletic Club. The discussion cen- 
tered around the subject “Office Management 
and Practices.”’ 


WESTERN MICHIGAN 
Topic: REHIRING VETERANS 


Members of the Western Michigan Control 
of The Institute met on March 28 in the 
Warm Friend Tavern, Holland, Michigan, for 
their regular monthly meeting. Mr. J. Baren- 
dise, manager of the local U. S. E. S., dis- 
cussed the current laws and problems con- 
cerning the rehiring of veterans. Mr. P. Kro- 
mann, controller of Holland-Racine Shoes, Inc., 
and a member of the Controllers Institute of 
America, explained the construction and manu- 
facture of an Army Combat Boot. 


Five Tax Changes Urged to 
Cushion Reconversion 


With five “simple and quite feasible 
changes” the Federal tax laws could be made 
“really effective instruments for cushioning the 
financial impact of reconversion,”’ according to 
the Guaranty Survey, monthly publication of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. 

The five suggested changes follow: 


1. Postwar credits should be made imme- 
diately available, either as an offset to the 
payment of current taxes or as a negotiable 
obligation of the Government, of fixed amount 
and with a definite maturity date. 

2. The provision of the law permitting re- 
funds of previously paid taxes as a result of 
carry-backs of losses should be corrected by 
providing an adequate method by which tax- 
payers might offset against current tax pay- 
ments the reasonably estimated amounts of tax 
refunds based on carry-backs of operating 
losses and unused excess profits tax credits. 

3. The law should provide an adequate 
method by which taxpayers might offset 
against current tax payments the reasonably 
estimated amount of tax refunds based on ac- 
celeration of the 60-month amortization period. 

4, The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
should be authorized to make payments on re- 
fund claims, prior to their final allowance, in 
amounts he estimated to be due. 

5. Congress or the appropriate Govern- 
ment agencies should give assurances that tax 
refunds based on carry-backs of operating 
losses and unused excess profits tax credits will 
not be repealed retroactively. 


“Business,” the Guaranty Trust Co. publi- 
cation points out, “cannot furnish jobs dur- 
ing the reconversion period with cash to be re- 
ceived years later from tax refunds and post- 
war bonds. 

“It is imperative that this faulty timing be 
corrected if industry is to prosper and make 
its maximum contribution to employment and 
national income after the war. 

“Moreover, with the situation as it exists 
today, a gross distortion can occur in the posi- 
tion of the Treasury if moneys rightfully be- 
longing to private corporations and eventually 
returnable to them are siphoned off and ap- 
propriated temporarily for the uses of Gov- 
ernment. A drain of this character upon the 
working capital of private industry could not 
possibly be worse in its timing than immedi- 
ately following the conclusion of the war.” 





TIMELY FIGURES! 


Send your inventory and other emergency 
computations to a skilled organization of 
public calculators. Dependable results. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 











Postwar “Unpredictables” 


Whether there will be an increase or de. 
crease in new enterprises and business fajl. 
ures in the immediate years ahead, Dun and 
Bradstreet reports, this will “largely depend 
upon such unpredictables as economic stability 
in Europe and Asia; speed of contract ter. 
minations bringing war workers back into 
business, principally retail trade; legislative 
aid to ex-service men entering business; and 
revision of tax laws. Whether the painful col. 
lapse of prices in 1921 will be repeated de. 
pends upon the effectiveness of current cop- 
trols on wages and prices, and the smooth 
valving off of the inflationary pressure dur- 
ing the period of postwar adjustments before 
us.” 


National Income During Two Wars 


A comparison of wartime national income 
reveals that in the somewhat comparable years 
of 1918 and 1944, the total in the earlier pe. 
riod was $65,000,000,000 contrasted with 
$140,000,000,000 during 1944. This reveals 
both a higher price level being in existence as 
well as greater production. Dun and Brad- 
street recently pointed out that only one third 
of the national economy was employed in war 
work in 1918, but that two thirds was em- 
ployed during the past year. 





OBITUARIES 











CHARLES W. MERRILL 


Mr. Charles W. Merrill, comptroller of The 
Detroit News, died on Friday, March 23, 1945, 
at Mt. Carmel Mercy Hospital, following an 
operation. Funeral services were held on March 
27, and burial was at the White Chapel Me- 
morial Park Cemetery. Mr. Merrill was born 
in Windsor, Canada, in 1895. Following serv- 
ice with the Canadian Army during World War 
I, he was employed as an accountant by the 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada in Windsor. 

In 1925 he came to Detroit and was em- 
ployed as an accountant in the circulation de- 
partment of The News. He was later appointed 
as assistant cashier and then comptroller. He 
was elected to membership in the Controllers 
Institute of America in August, 1943. 

He is survived by his wife, Zella, and three 
brothers, Harvey E. of Windsor; Walter M. 
and D. Roy, both of Detroit. 


EDGAR A. LODGE 


Mr. Edgar A. Lodge, controller of Home 
Title Guaranty Company, Brooklyn, New York, 
died at his home in Rockville Center, Long Is- 
land, on April 9 after a brief illness. A member 
of the Controllers Institute of America since 
February, 1939, and holder of membership cet- 
tificate 1383, Mr. Lodge was secretary of the 
Rockville Center Housing Authority and 4 
member of Stellar Masonic Lodge. 

He is survived by his widow, who was Grace 
Carlton at their marriage in 1939; two daugh- 
ters, Deborah and Mary; a son by an earlier 
marriage, Pvt. Price Lodge, now in France; his 
mother, Mrs. Mary Lodge, and two sisters, Mrs. 
Olive Waldo and Mrs. Ann Barnett. 


APPRAISALS 
Made by qualified experts in all lines 
STANDARD APPRAISAL COMPANY 


6 CHURCH ST. aman 
NEW YORK DETROIT 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


“Where to go tor information’ 


OOKING for help in speeding up 
office routines, factory paperwork 
jobs? Just check the subjects listed here 
which apply to your business. These are 
only a few of the many money-saving 
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uses of Addressograph wherever repe- 
titive writing is done. When Addresso- 
graph is used with other types of office 
equipment, you have the ideal combina- 
tion for efficient handling of paperwork. 























































Accounting Inventory control Seniority records 
Call Addressograph Agency Call Addressograph Agency Call Addressograph Agency 
Accounts payable Invoicing Shipping 
Call Addressograph Agency Call Addressograph Agency Call Addressograph Agency 
Accounts receivable _ Mailing lists = pping tags and labels 
Call Addressograph Agency Call Addressograph Agency Call Addressograph Agency 
ages a - Manufacturing records | tate writing 
Adverti As ee A pneneiane ae Call Addressograph Agency)\; Call Addressograph Agency 
cenit Pay receipts 5B 
Call Addressograph Agency | : sial security records 
Assembly order writing p ng Adhoaoynen Aan | Call Addressograph Agency 
Call Addressograph Agency ayroll de uctions. 2 pe cifications records 
Assessing, tax : — t Call Addressograph Agency 
Call Addressograph Stockholder records 
Auditing | NGpll Addressograph Agency 
Call Ad Bping and inventory 
Billing mek Call Addressograph Agency 
Call Addressograph Agency (i etme ena Eee, Rin 
, g 
Bills of lading Call Addressograph Agency 
i. = Aides scords, billing and 
eck writing a ath 
Call Addressograph Call Addressograph Agency 
pasting | control 
Col Ahinemanian Call Addressograph Agency 
Cost records ‘ 
Call Addressograph Agam ch Gegad eompuanenes 
Credits and collections | | ae fee _ cerns ain 
Call Addressograph A Repetlive writing. faves and records 
Customer contacts | ya oP Addre s , Agency _J Call Addressograph Agency 
Call Addressograph cY Routing ar Bond writing 
Delivery schedules y Call Addressograph Agency Call Addressograph Agency 
Call Addressograph Agency — Sates management records elfare payments 
Dividend records Call Addressoqaraph Agency Call Addressograph Ac 
Call Addressograph Agency 
Earnings records 
Call Addressograph Agency 
Employee communications f 
Call Addressograph Agency - : : ie s$ 
om / Addressograph agencies are located in all principal cities. 
petting a - Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation + Cleveland 17, Ohio 
a ressograph Agenc 
Financial records A / | A 
Call Addressograph Agenc 
Group insurance records uf eS 5 ogr af 
C iT] Add: A AAD(-mahe RIE WS Pal OFF 
see > pees ie SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
Identifying 


Call Addressograph Age 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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Position Wanted 











Controller 


Eighteen years’ experience in manufacturing 
industries, desires permanent accounting admin- 
istrative position with progressive company. Ex- 
perienced in modern plant and general office 
accounting management, methods and systems, 
standard costs, budgets and interpretation of 
accounting, financial and operating data for use 
by top management. Thirty-eight years of age. 
Location preferred—Pacific Coast, but will con- 
sider other locations. Address Box Number 492, 
“The Controller,’’ One East Forty-second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


| NEW MEMBERS ELECTED 








At a meeting of the National Board of 
Directors held April 5, 1945, the applicants 
named below were elected to active member- 
ship in The Institute: 


JOHN F. BrEGcy 
Mine Safety Appliances Company, 
burgh 
JAMEs K. BOATWRIGHT 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Georgia 
Epwin N. BUESCHER 
The Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati 


Pitts- 


RALPH W. E. Cox 
Pittsburgh Mercantile Company, Pittsburgh 

H. J. Corie 
American-Hawaiian 
New York City 

JosePpH L. FocuT 
Whitehall Pharmacal Company, New York 
City 

AUSTIN T. GARDNER 
Delaware Power & Light Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 

GEORGE O. INGRAM 


Steamship Company, 


Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, New 
York City 

B. P. IZARD 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia 

Cie BAY 
Marshall Stove Company, Lewisburg, Ten- 
nessee 

F. W. MILLER 
Bourjois, Inc., New York City 

ROBERT P. S. MILLER 
The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, 
Philadelphia 

JAMES E. MILs 
The Plomb Tool Company, Los Angeles 

Harry S. Moore 
J. B. Carr Biscuit Company, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania 

STANLEY P. Morris 
William Freihofer Baking Company, Phila- 
delphia 

RussELL L. Moxley 
Magnet Mills, Inc., Clinton, Tennessee 

Horace R. MustTarD 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Pittsburgh 

GERMANUS E. PERINO 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston 

Puitups C, SALMAN 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., New 
York City 

R. W. SANDBURG 
The Andrew Jergens Company, Cincinnati 

CLIFFORD A. SHELDRAKE 
Todd Shipyards Corporation, San Pedro, 
California 

Leo J. THOMAS 
Blandin Paper Company, 
Minnesota 

SAMUEL E. WALKER 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia 

GEORGE A. WARE, SR. 
Champion Machine & Forging Company, 
Cleveland 

Ross B. WARREN ae 
Central Screw Company, Chicago, Illinois 





POSITION IN CANADA 
as 
ASSISTANT CONTROLLER 


An American corporation, operating in Canada through sub- 
sidiaries which have a volume of well over $20,000,000, wants a 
capable man to function as controller of its Canadian operations. 
A man born and educated in Canada, with practical accounting ex- 
perience in Canada and in the United States, and who is between 
35 and 42 years of age, is preferred. It will be necessary to reside in 
Canada. An American C.P.A. degree or a Canadian C.A. degree is 
an advantage, but is not required. 

This represents an opportunity for the right man to secure a 
responsible, man-sized, executive accounting position. The com- 
pensation will be commensurate with the responsibilities. 

I desire to attract the attention of a man who at present may 
hold a position as assistant controller in some large business enter- 
prise, or as manager in a firm of responsible public accountants, and 
who, in addition to having broad, responsible, technical accounting 
experience in connection with large affairs, is familiar with sound 
principles of business organization in all its ramifications and is 
therefore ripe to step into a responsible executive position on his 
own. 

It is respectfully urged that unless you have earned a salary of 
$6,000 per year or more, or have actually had a broad, general edu- 
cation and training and executive accounting experience, you will 
save both your time and ours if you do not reply to this advertise- 
ment. However, if you are qualified and are really interested, you 
must, if you reply, tell the full story in respect to your education, 
training and experience. Your reply should be prepared with the 
idea of convincing us that you have the qualifications, for this posi- 
tion, for which we are looking. Your reply, among other things, 
should disclose when and where you were born; your nationality; 
your church affiliations; your height, weight, color of hair and eyes; 
physical defects, if any; marital status and number of children, if 
any, indicating where your wife was born and educated, if married; 
a detailed record of your formal education; your complete employ- 
ment record in chronological order, including information in re- 
spect to the nature of work in each instance; hobbies, if any; and 
any other information which will acquaint us with you. State salary 
desired. Send snapshot if possible. 

Write: F. M. BUCKLEY 


ROOM 1809, 176 WEST ADAMS ST. 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Company, 


Grand Rapids, 





Election of the 25 new 
members named above 
brings the membership 
of The Institute to 


2,636 
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UNIT COST 


RECEIVED ISSUED ACTUAL RESERVED AVAILABLE AVAILABLE 
REFERENCE |QUANTITY}] SALANCE DATE | REFERENCE | QUANTITY BALANCE . BALANCE 


ORDER NO. DATE 








BUSINESS FACTS 
ata glance... 


= 1. ah-Se 


— NATI oNAL —— el 


with the ne ig 
3 VISIBLE MARGINS... 


1. HORIZONTAL . . For Visible Signalling 
2. DIAGONAL .. ._ .For Visible Indexing 


3. VERTICAL. . . . . . For Visible Data 


Portable . . . a girl can handle and move from desk to stand with 
ease. Easy to post by hand or machine. Ideal for large or small 
firms . . . for all kinds of records. 

Ask for a demonstration at your stationer’s . . . and if he is not 
yet supplied, write us for descriptive folder No. VV1. 


2492 
2210 
2179 
1982 
1740 
1427 
1390 
1260 
1190 
987 
865 
820 
797 


THIS 
VERTICAL 
MARGIN 


(formerly 
hidden) now 
shows current 

transactions 
at a glance. 
Think 
what this 
feature means 
in greater 
efficiency. 


This column 
can be varied 
in width to 
meet your 
specific 
requirements. 


1192 
1176 
1142 
1139 
1126 


1116 
1105 
1102 
1041 
662 
FOR 
ALL TYPES 
OF RECORDS 
Stock 
Purchase 


Costs 


Equipment 
Inventory 


Payroll 
Personnel 
Analyses 
Sales 
Collection - 
Installment 
Ledger 
Financial 
Government 


Utilities 
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: isn’t anything related to figures 
that you can’t handle. 


That’s the job of a comptroller. 


It’s an important job. No good-sized 
business can function smoothly with- 
out an able comptroller working 
together with an efficient accounting 
department to cut down operating costs 
in every possible way. 


It’s a big job. Especially these days with 
increased tax work and governmental re- 
quirements added to the regular account- 
ing jobs. 


National Machines and Systems can help you 


for a doctor of figures 


handle the increased work with more efficiency 
and increased savings. National Machines print a 
legible and uniform record, complete and easy to check. 





Take the National Typewriting-Bookkeeping machine for 
example. It posts accounts receivable under any of the 
many different plans... unit, open-item-statement, net sales 
to date, to mention a few, and there’s a National 

Machine to simplify procedure and save time 

and money in every accounting and book- 

keeping job. 


These machines can help you with your tre- CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 


your company. National accounting THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
and bookkeeping. machines are avail- 
able today through priorities. 





